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Our New Battery 
ret for the Northrop Loom 


Has a new Bobbin Support, a new 
Bobbin Guide which is set higher, 
a new Transferrer and redesigned 
and strengthened Back Box Plate. 
The cut shows the new Hopper 
Stand with a section cut away to 
show New Bobbin Support. 


No part oF the Bobbin Support enters the Shuttle. There is no dragging lip to 

bs trapped under an imperfectly transferred bobbin. 

The strain on all transfer parts has been reduced. 

Bobbin Support breakage is eliminated; also broken Hopper Stands so far as 

they were caused by transfer troubles. 

There is no chance now that the top of the shuttle will be planed off by the 

Guide or Bobbin Support. 

The unbroken top of the new Box Plate improves the boxing of the shuttle 

and reduces wear. 

There is a clearer to prevent a loose bobbin from being carried into the shed 

to cause a smash. 

Incomplete transfers are reduced and chances increased that all three bobbin 
I rings will be engaged in the three grooves of the shuttle spring. 

Let's Talk Over this new device for Better Weaving at Less Cost. 


DRAPER CORPORATION ; 
Hopedale Massachusetts Southern Ofhce Atlanta Georgia ' 
1 | Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation. 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Top Flat Silk, Cotton 
Chains Wool 
Reeds 
Cylinders 
Doffers Slasher 
Combs 
Strippers 
Duruishers Hand Cards 
Top Flats Lickerins 
Reclothed Rewound 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 
THE MICROSCOPE “1999 


The use of the microscope is proving more and 
more of value in determining the condition of 
hbres and the effect upon them of various methods 
of treatment. 


One thing the microscope definitely proves, and 
that is the superior conditions o9f fibres treated 
with the 


Wi Quality and Seri ice 


lextile Alkalies 


Straight fibres of unimpaired tensile strength 
spin down finer and produce textiles of better ap- 
| pearance and softer texture. 


That these results are being obtained in hundreds | 


of mills by the use of these special 


is yuor guarantee that these same 
benefits can be obtained by you. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mifrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


purpose Wyandotte Textile Alkalies | 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


You cannot arford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1866 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. “Vactory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sets the pace of progress 


NCE men believed the world to be flat. 

“Scientists” recognized but four elements. 
But here and there, a man with wider vision 
searched beyond the dark walls of superstition 
for the solution of the world’s enigmas. 


Such men’s untiring search made the laws of 
nature applicable to modern life. To their work 
we owe, in part, the endless comforts and con- 
veniences of the 20th century; which we daily 
enjoy. This same spirit of research is behind all 
progress in the textile industry. 


At Whitinsville, research never ceases. We 
scour the world for new ways of reducing textile 
production costs. Knowing that the growth of 


the textile industry depends on thorough, tested 
knowledge, we have, since 1831, paced the growth 
of textile production methods and made public 
our discoveries. 


You are invited to submit any textile problems 
that you may have. Men whose lives have been 
devoted to this work will gladly give you their 
help, without cost or obligation. 


Below is shown the justly famous Whitin 60 x 
60 Card which offers the mill owner all that he 
may wish in machine perfection. It, too, is a 
result of long years ot enilsiog research. Our 
representative will be glad to explain its many 
advantages to you and discuss with you its place 
in your production program. 


WHITIN 60x 60 


MACHINE 


Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


WHITIN 


WHITINSVILLE, 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


WOOLEN CARD 


WORKS 
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Investigation by independent 
research organization reveals im- 
portant results achieved ...... 


HE Eagle and Phenix Mills of 
Columbus. Ga. are manu- 
facturers of a high grade 
cotton cloth that is widely 
used for work clothes. 
trench coats and sportwear, 


A few years ago, this company decided to 
place its “Eagle Rock” trade mark on eve ry 
yard of fabric. That was early in 1927. Less 
than 2 years later, in the Fall of 1928, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company of Chicago, an 
independent research organization, sent one 
of their engineers down to Columbus to de- 
termine the value of this trade- marking 
policy. 


This engineer interviewed Mr. H. O. 
Davidson, Vice President of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills. He went into the plant and saw the 
fabrics being made and marked. The facts 
he learned are so important that they bear 
study and consideration by every executive 
in the cotton industry. 


What the Engineer Learned 


This engineer found that in the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, results have far exceeded all 
expectations. Thanks large- 
lytoitstrademarking policy 
Eagle Rock has achieved 
le as ‘rship in the face of 
severe competition. In spite 
of a saturated market, Eagle 
Rock sales have shown a 
constantincrease in volume. 
Customers demand the gen- 
uine and clearly identified 
goods. The effectiveness of 
the advertising has been 


considerably increased. To understand the 
significance of these results, it is necessary 
to understand the reasons back of this com- 
pany s decision to brand its fabrics. 


According to Mr. Davidson, trademark- 
ing was decided upon for several reasons. 
First to identify the product and thereby 
make the company’s advertising effective. 
Second to prevent substitution of inferior 
goods. Third to protect the company s posi- 
tion as originators of this unique material. 


From the first, Eagle & Phenix Mills 
looked to Kaumagraph Company for assis- 
tance in designing and applying a trade- 
mark. Dry transfers were found to be best 
suited for applying the mark, and Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers were selected, says 
Mr. Davidson, “largely on the basis of their 
manufacturers established leadership in 


this field.” 
How the Trade Mark is Applied 


The Eagle Rock trademark is applied at in- 
tervals al about one yard along the sely age 
ofthe goods. Application HES by machine 
at the} rate of 20 Kaumagraph transfers per 
minute—3,000 yards ofsuit- 
ing per hour. A single op- 
erator, whose duties also 
include handling the ma- 
terial before and after mark- 
ing, completes the trade- 
marking in a little over 
half a day. 

One of the most astonish- 
ishing facts established by 
the Nielsen e1 ngineer was 
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PROSPERITY LARGE 
COTTON MANUFACTURER 


ipplying Kaumagraph 
Transfers by machine in 
the plant of the kagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ceorgia. 


by the Kaumagraph method. He figured 
not only the cost of the transfers, but also 
the original cost of the machine, mainte- 
nance, repairs, depreciation, interest charges, 
Yet all these 
charges considered, the cost of applying a 
trademark with Kaumagraph Transfers is 
barely a tenth of a cent per yard! 


labor costs, power costs, 


An offer to help YOU. 


The success achieved by Eagle & Phenix 


Mills is being duplicated today by progres- to design a trademark, register it, and = | / 
sive manufacturers throughout the textile apply it to your goods. ee 


industry. Many of the most conservative 
companies, realizing that buyers have be- 
come accustomed to purchasing by brand 
identification in other fields, are now finding 
it good business to trademark their cotton 
fabrics... and Kaumagraph is helping them. 
For 27 years the Kaumagraph Company 
has been the headquarters of the textile in- 
dustry on all matters of trademarking 
and identification. Many of the most fa- 
mous textile trademarks were designed 


in coopera- 
tion with Kau- 
magraph 
and are ap- 
plied with 
Kaumagraph 
Transfers. 
Justasweliave 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


MADEINUSA. © 
ENS 
LE Racks 


helped hun- 
dredsofothers 
in allied lines. we stand ready to help you 


Would you like to receive a copy of the 
Nielsen engineer's report of the Eagle & 
Phenix M.ils? We shall be pleased to 
send you a copy on request, without 


obligating you in any way. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Boston ...... Chicago ...... Philadelphia 


Charlotte, N. C. . . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paris, Ont. . . Paris, France 
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down there” 


squealed the plain bearing 


getting hot under the collar, 


“Give me oil.... 


T doesn’t seem like much of a 

job—this regular oiling of a 
plain bearing hanger does it? It 
doesn’t seem as though it ought 
to take much lubrication either. 
But multiply that single hanger by 
every other hanger in the plant 
and then multiply again by the 
fifty-two weeks in the year and 
you’ve got a real lubrication 
problem 
on your 
hands. 


Self-Aligning HANGERS 


UICK!” 


The best method of determin- 
ing just what this job costs over 
a period of years is to figure it 
this way — 

When you install Self- 
aligning Ball Bearing Hangers, 


youcan save enoughin lubrication s 


costs, power costs, and labor costs 
to pay for an-entire Si0SF install- 
ation in less than two years’ time. 
Doesn’t this seem to put the en- 
tire matter of switching to Sis 
squarely up to you NOW? 


MARKED 
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Ball-Bearing 


F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


40 East 34th Street - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW 


HvB TANDEM 30 CYLINDER 


UR new 30-in. Buckley Cylinder 
Opening and Cleaning unit can 
be supplied in Single, Double, 
or Triple Units, suitable for 

connection to Hopper Bale Openers, 


Crighton Openers or Independent Feed- 


ers. All Cylinder Sections are of the 
Buckley type, with extended grid bar 
surface and large dirt-receiving chamber. 


The Cylinders are built up ona central 
shaft, with boiler plate steel discs. Steel 
blades are riveted to the periphery of the 
discs, and bent at varying angles so that 
the cotton across the whole width of the 
machine comes under the action of the 
Cylinder. 


Grid bars are of the narrow type, 


OPENING AND CLEANING UNIT 


© 


adjustable to the class of cotton being 
run. The spacing and arrangement of 
these bars provides the most effective 
cleaning area of any known cotton- 
cleaning agency. The Cage Sections are 
of the Lattice Delivery type, with sin- 
gle Cage and Lattice Apron, ensuring an 
even distribution of cotton the full 
width of the machine. i 


All Fans are of the multi-vane type, 
with steel blades, and mounted on Heavy 


S. K. F. Ball Bearings. 


Safety Beater Locking Devices, Ad- 
justable Air Shutters, and Stands for 
motor or countershaft drive are part of 
the regular equipment.” 


“H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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Health Supervision in Industry 


HE following article was prepared by the National 
Safety Council: 

Some form of health service is feasible in practically 
every industry. The interest of industrial concerns mn 
medical work has been increased by the passage of 
laws providing compensation for injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases. Even without such laws many large 
plants have found it profitable to maintain a well or- 
canized health department. Operators of small plants 
have not as a rule gone into this field—although there 
are outstanding examples of successful health work 
in small as well as in large plants. This pamphlet will 
outline a practical plan of health service applicable 
(fo all industrial groups. 

The precise plan of health work that ts best for a 
particular industry depends upon the location and the 
rrocesses as well as the number of employees. 

The results to be expected from health work include: 

a. Reducing time lost from injuries 

bh. Reducing time lost from sickness. 

ce. Reducing claims for occupational disease where 
such is compensated by law. 

d. Preventing the loss of valuable men on account 
of occupational disease or injury to health, even where 
not. legally compensated. 

e. Reducing the liability to accident and the losses 
due to inefficiency of men who are half sick or worried 
on account of sickness in the family. 

f, Reducing in number and degree the specific loss 
of a member or members, such as fingers, hand, arm, 
foot, leg, eye, ete. 

g. Improving morale. 

h. A plant dispensary also saves workers time In 
rong to outside doctor and also reduee cost om medical 
attention. 

What Health Service Includes 

Treatment of Injuries.—Injuries should have promp! 
attention in a dispensary or first aid room. A clean, 
well appointed room with equipment to care for all 
kinds of minor injuries and emergencies, and first aid 
for major injuries, is necessary. A full time or part 
time doctor or a nurse working under the direction of 
a doctor, should be in attendance. This is obviously 
much better than to depend on a first aid kit in the 
office or plant in the hands of one of the employees, 
no matter how able the employee may be. Facilities 
for caring for injuries are urgently needed at times. 
The equipment enables good work to be done, and the 
room safeguards the employee from the curious. 

Farly treatment of injuries (this applies to sickness 
as well) is very important. It is a well organized fact 
in industrial surgery today that injuries treated within 
five to fifteen minutes of their oceurrence by the very 


simple, process of thorough application of an antiseptic 
and sterile dressing, followed by sterile redressings, 
rarely become infected, whereas wounds untreated for 
a half hour or longer, in spite of careful dressing and 
attempt at sterilization, frequently become infected. 
Infectigns are the cause of a large percentage of the 
disabilities resulting from accidents. 

Treatment of Sickness.—In some of the largest estab- 
ishments, injury cases and sickness are treated in 
separate rooms. In a.small establishment, it is both 
m onomical and practicable to treat all cases in the same 
room. - For minor ailments such as headaches, indiges- 
lion, and colds, it is customary to give free treatment. 
himployees are encouraged to go to the first aid room 
or dispensary for such treatment, as it is easily recog 
nized that a mill will do better work if he is given 
some relief. In some cases of major ailments, the doc- 
for may be able to arrange his work so as to give em. 
ployees some attention. The practice of various com- 
panies differs in such cases. 

some companies provide all facilities for: their em- 
ployees where the employee has a long service record 
or Where his personal circumstances require some out- 
side assistance. Even if treatment cannot be given. 
the advice of the doctor is often appreciated, especially 
if he has the confidence of the employee. Through 
such advice the employee can often save money and 
quacks and other imposters. 


\ number of concerns, particularly where located in 
small industrial or mining towns, make a nominal 
charge for medical service of 50 cents per month for 
single men and $1.00 per. month for married men. For 
[nis fee they provide all medical service to the employee 
ond his family, except surgical and maternity cases for 
which the doctor is allowed to make a reasonable 


Prevention of Sickness.—Preventive medicine is mak- 
ing progress in industrial plants. Medical departments 
usually have given much attention to this phase of 
health service, and the operating officials have been 
most interested because preventive measures have defi. 
bitly reduced absences, For the best preventive work 
it is necessary that the doctor or the nurse get out into 
the plant and see the conditions prevailing. Not only 
will such visits enable them better to treat injuries and 
sickness, but closer co-operation of the operating and 
safety departments can be secured to maintain work 
ing places in a healthful condition. This is especial!s 
necessary in departments involving dangerous gases or 
fumes or the use of poisonous or imjurious substances 
legislation has compelled attention to these things in 
Iany states and many practicable remedies are now 
available. Maintaining the plant in a healthful candi- 
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One value of plant visitation by the physician lies in 
his ability to detect men that are feeling effects of 
Lion Is now recognized by many executives as an indis- 
pensable feature of industrial operation. 
industrial poisons, or who, for other reasons, are not 
in good health. A trained physician can do this more 
readily than the foreman or other executive. 

Communicable Diseases.—If an employee reports ab- 
sence from work because he has a communicable dis- 
ease, the matter should be investigated in the plant. 
Fellow employees should be questioned and examined 
by a physician to ascertain whether any of them show 
signs of the Equipment used by the absent 
in practically all State laws, and they can often be of 
‘The conditions prevailing will determine the precise 
measures to be taken. 

If a communicable is found to exist among 
employees at work, the affected employee should at once 
be isolated, removed to a hospital or to his home as 
quickly as possible, and necessary medical aid recom- 
mended or provided. The work place should be fumi- 
and other who have been 
should be closely watched and examined if necessary 
during the period of incubation. The local health au- 
thorities should be notified at such times as provided 
in practically all State laws, and hey can often be of 


assistance. 


disease. 


disease 


rated employees exposed 


It is advantageous for the medical department to és- 
tablish relations with a local hospital. This may 
the management considerable money, and the special 
equipment in the hospital ean be utilized. X-ray ser- 
vice is the treatment of fractures and 
other injuries. There are other facilities in the hospital, 
as well as consultation service, that the medical depart- 
ment of a plant should use. 


save 


necessary in 


Lunch Rooms.—A clean and pleasant room where em- 
ovees can eat lunch is very desirable. A well equip- 
ped restaurant or cafeteria with facilities for the sale 
of eooked foods is an attractive feature, though nol 
always practicable in a small plant. But in any 
it is recognized as a good thing to get employees away 
from their work places for eating lunch. This is es- 
pecially necessary in departments where poisonous or 
dangerous substances are handled. A lunch room where 
hot drinks, soup, milk and friuts are available is a big 
help in promoting healthful conditions and better per- 
sonal habits of employees. This is manifestly better 
for employees than poor grades of restaurants that 
often are operated outside the plant property. The 
National Safety Council will furnish further informa- 
tion on plant cafeterias and their operation, on request. 

The medical department should be consulted in the 
operation of lunch rooms even though it may be advis- 
able to entrust the operation to another department. 
The employees may thus be safeguarded to some ex- 
tent against contaiminated foods, and those who are 
undernourished or under weight may be advised to 
select foods that would improve thet physical condi- 
tion. Advice of this kind ts often necessary, for the 
results of poor selection of foods may be manifested in 
individual work. 

Drinking Water and Milk.—The drinking water sup- 
plied employees at a plant should be examined and 
tested from time to time, unless it comes from the city 
water works which are under the control of a compe- 
tent health department. If milk is obtainable by em- 
ployees at a plant, this possible source of infection must 
he watched. This servie naturally should come under 
the jurisdiction of the medical department. 

Some employees of industrial plants are obliged to 
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use wells or some other such source of drinking water 
supply at their homes, and it could be part of the duties 
of a medical department in conjunction with the health 
authorities to safeguard the employees and their fami- 
lies against typhoid and other similar infections from 
the home water supply. This service alone might save 
the employer, in compensation claims, more than the 
installation and upkeep of an adequate medical 
department, to say nothing of the saving in labor turn- 
over and maintaining efficiency at a high level. 


cost 


Physical Examinations of Employees.—There are sev- 
eral reasons Why physical examination of employees is 


desirable. An accurate record at the time of hiring 
may prevent later trouble with questionable injury 
cases. Examinations are the means of ascertaining the 


physical qualifications of prospective employees and 
fitting them to jobs where they will not experience dis- 
comfort or injury or cause injury to themselves, to 
others, or to property. Re-examinations should be made 
from time to time to check-up the physical condition 
where employees are exposed to substanes injurious to 
health. The object of the examination should be ex- 
plained and the attitude of the examining physician to- 
ward the prospective employee should be sympathetic. 
Piacement should always be attempted. Employees and 
prospective employees should be made to understand 
that physical examination is to their advantage in help- 
ing to keep them physically fit, by placing them in a 
branch of work best fitted for them. 

Experience shows that it 
for rejection. 


pays to explain carefully 
Applicants who are summarily dismiss- 
ed because of physical disabilities are very apt to have 
an unfavorable opinion of the medical department and 
of the value of physical examinations. This may be 
overcome, if care is taken in explaining each defect to 
{le applicant, and how he may overcome it if possible. 

All applicants for employment should be examined 
by a physician and the physical examination should be 
part of the routine of employment. Speed is essential, 
especially if a large number of persons are waiting to 
start work. It is necesasry that the examiner concen- 
trate on points of industrial importance and omit noth- 
ing that may effect the ability of the man to do the 
work in question. By this is meant that the physician 
and the health department are interested in determin- 
ing in the shortest possible time the defects which 
would make it necessary for the applicant to be placed 
in a department other than that already selected for 
him by the employment department. 

A largé proportion of men applying for employment 
will be found upon examination to be normal. The 
physically sub-standard man is the one to whom the 
medical department should give most attention, for it is 
he who is likely to cause annoyance should an injury 
or sickness occur to him, Sub-standard men should 
not be placed where the surroundings may aggravate 
their physical condition. For such cases no examina- 
fon is as satisfactory as one by the plant physician, 
who knows the health hazards of the plant. If sub- 
standard men are carefully examined, it is often pos- 
sible to place them at some work which will not be 
dangerous to them. 

Some standard as to the average physical condition 
acceptable in the plant should be established for the 
guidance of the plant physician. Many employment of- 
furnish the examining physician a card which 
gives briefly the requirements of the job for which the 
applicant is being examined—the nature of the work. 
whether dusty or not, whether standing or sitting, ete. 

In some plants, cerlain jobs require men of special 
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physical fitness. Where these jobs must be filled, the 
medical department should make a careful study of the 
job specifications. Here again the plant physician or 
any non-medical employment agent. For some classes 
of employees, periodical examinations are required by 
State laws. The State of Pennsylvania, for instance, re- 
quires annual examinations of crane operators; other 
States require frequent examination of men working in 
lead, brass*foundries, etc. 

Employees handling food should be examined when 
hired, and re-examined at periodic intervals. This will 
assist in preventing the contamination of food; and will 
be a step toward keeping the entire plant healthy. Per- 
sons with a veneral disease should not be employed in 
handling any foods. The requirements of some of the 
States should be consulted. If the business is the manu- 
facture of food products, a properly functioning health 
department is indispensable. 

The results that follow the examination may become 
more important than the examination itself. If, after 
a man is examined, he does nothing to improve his 
thysical condition, the money spent for the examina- 
fion is poorly invested. For this reason, physicians 
conducting the examination should be trained, not only 
to advise in regard to necessary medical work, but also 
with respect to hygienic living which is just as import- 
ant. If these two considerations of a physical exam!- 
nation are explained to the employee and the medica! 
department is able to give competent advice on each 
of them, the health service program or policy of their 
plant will “go over.” Employees are interested in what 
they will receive—too often the company’s advantages 
are apparent. 

Executives and office workers are frequently not 
examined when employed. These persons should be 
convinced of the need of examination, so that they will 
voluntarily offer themselves. It would set a good ex- 
ample for other employees to follow. Here again, an 
opportunity is given to advise and assist employees. 
Latent tuberculosis is sometimes discovered. Some 
persons are predisposed to certain diseases, and the 
incipient stage of disease may be discovered hy the 
physician in a thorough physical examination. 

Health Education—In conjunction with all of the 
foregoing, it is often possible to carry on a systematic 
campaign of health education among employees. Some 
companies have issued excellent pamphlets on how to 
keep well and these have been well received by em- 
ployees. The best of such hooklets are not filled with 
a long list of “Do nots.” Such presentation defeats 
the purpose; it has an unfavorable psychological re- 
action. The distribution of well written booklets of 
this kind will encourage employees to seek interviews 
with the plant physician. With some employees, going 
to the doctor's office for treatment of any kind is a 
habit; it should be encouraged so there will be.a mini- 
mum interruption production. 

Dental Examination—Very few plants provide com- 
plete free dental service to employees. But a number 
of plants provide dental service consisting of simple 
fillings, cleaning of teeth and other prophylactic work 
while the employee requiring more elaborate work is 
sent outside. ‘The small plant may arrange to have an 
outside dentist examine teeth of employees, and recom- 
mend what work should be done, the employee select- 
ing his own dentist. Some plants have found it ad- 
vantageous to secure the services of dental hygienists, 
whose chief work is to clean the teeth. They also call 
attention to such defects as may exist, and thus pave 
the way for the services of a dentist. The cost of 
employing a dental hygienist is considerably less than 
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that of employing a dentist. The value of such a con- 
sultation should be “sold” to the employees first; he 
should be taught to understand the close relation be- 
tween general good health and good dental work. Health 
bulletins will help to promote this, and the examina- 
tion should be offered free to employees. 

Concerns manufacturing phosphorus or mercury or 
its salts should have a dentist or physician examine the 
teeth of all employees exposed to such substances at 
least once each month. In such cases dental work should 
he done at company expense. 

Eye Service.—Many employees need the service of an 
oculist, and do not realize it. Instances have been re- 
ported where the earnings and the quality of work done 
have greatly improved after employees were properly 
litted with glasses. Defects of evesight often develop 
gradually. Persons who have become accustomed to 
the inability to see distant objects plainly, or have un- 
knowingly allowed their eyes to become strained in 
their customary surroundings, or who hesitate to go to 
an oculist, should be urged to do so. Small plants may 
offer services of an oculist free of charge and assist 
employees in purchasing glasses by obtaining reduced 
prices for them. However, the work should be well 
performed or the employee will not feel inclined to 
continue to take advantage of this service. 

Employees Benefit Associations_The medical depart- 
ment may become a valuable asset in the conduct of 
an employees’ benefit association. Insurance companies 
in the health and accident business have medical depart- 
ments which supervise the risks taken and the treat- 
ment of injured or sick employees; this is the work that 
the health department can do for the plant association. 
Vhysical examinations are often required of members 
of these associations. Thus one examination wil serve 
for both employment and association purposes and ob- 
jections may be avoided. 

The work of the health department can be most effec- 
{'vely promoted through the employees’ benefit associa- 
tion. This is especially true if employees assist in the 
management of the association affairs. The contacts 
established by the physician with such persons will 
have a far reaching and beneficial effect upon all of the 
employees. It is often in this way that the initial work 
in preventive medicine gets its support. 

Re-examination .of old employees has been success- 
fully conducted where it is handled through an em- 
ployees’ benefit association. Where these associations 
pay out indemnities for health insurance, they have a 
legitimate reason for being interested in the physical 
condition of every member of the group. The more work 
they can do in preventing sickness, the less their in- 
surance is going to cost them. Therefore, it is their 
husiness to insist on a complete physical examination 
with the idea of discovering all things which. if not 
corrected, will lead to sickness. In this wav one inter. 
ests the group as a whole in he health of each individual 
it the group. 

Supervision of Health Service 

A physician is needed to supervise the health service 
work described above. In small plants, it is not neces- 
cary to have a full time physician, although such an 
arrangement may be advantageous as it enables the 
rhysician to study the hazards of the plant and to see 
that all the work is well done. Some small plants have 
solved the problem by employing a physician who is 
cualified also to act as a safety and employment man. 
It is usually preferable, however, to limit the scope of 
the physician's work to medicine and surgery, includ- 
ing hygiene and preventive medicine. 

If the physician is not present throughout the entire 
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A Greater 


Factor of Safety 
in TURBINE OPERATION 


TURBINE OIL as it circulates through 

the turbine system picks up water, air, 
iron oxide and other impurities which are 
churned into the oil. If the oil is inferior, 
the high temperature, the excessive speed of 
the shaft and other contributing causes will 
then cause it to break down. This forms a 
sludge which deposits in the system, in- 
creasing the temperature of all turbine 
bearings. This cuts down the efficiency of 
the unit and is likely to cause serious trouble. 


“Standard” Turbine Oils are manufactured 
with great care. They resist contamination, 
and stand up longer—thus providing a 
greater factor of safety in operation. 
“Standard” Turbine Oils provide— 


Lower Friction losses 
. Lower bearing temperatures 
. Rapid removal of heat from bearings 


= 


. Quick cooling of oil in coolers by free- 
dom from sludging 


5. Quick separation of oil from water and 
impurities 

6. Better insurance of turbine efficiency 
through their exceptionally longer life 


Like other “Standard’’ Mill Lubricants, 
“Standard” Turbine Oils are safest and 
cheapest per mill hour. 


ANDARCE 


Whenever a of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem vou can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality 


ANDARD” 


Lubricants 
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day, he should have definite hours during which he 
will be in attendance. With such an arrangement, it is 
usually to have a nurse on full time so tha! 
treatments will not be neglected and a complete record 
of all the work will be kept. The nurse, of course, should 
be responsible to and work under the direction of the 
physician. 


necessary 


[t was formerly the practice to have an outside physi- 
cian on call to attend to injuries and sickness, but this 
method is not satisfactory because sometimes the physi- 
clan cannot be located or cannot arrive at the plant 
within the time desired. With such a limited service, 
i‘ is also not possible to put across a real health service 
campaign. Where a physician is employed on part 
time with regular hours each day, the arrangement has 
proven satisfactory in many cases, provided the hours 
long enough to permit attention to constructive 

in addition to the eare of injuri’s and sickness. 
One physician can handle a large volume of work each 
day by giving minor and specific tasks to various as- 
sistants, leaving to himself the more important things. 

Health service can be profitably pursued by small 
plants, especially those located relatively close to each 
cther, by co-operatively maintaining a dispensary and 
equipment with necessary personnel. In this way, facili- 
ties would be avatiable to all of the plants at a cost 
hich is be'ow the amount necessary for 
individually to maintain the same service. 


are 


work 


each plant 


[If should be possible for the physician or surzeon in 
charge of such a dispensary to carry out the complete 


health service program mentioned in these pages. Such 
a scheme of operation has been established in many 


localities by the management of the plants, insurance 
companies and physicians who have business ability. 
The plant manager who is sold on the value of health 
service work will, in this way, obtain satisfactory re- 
sults, provided he is able to secure personnel with the 
necessary qualifications. 

Nurse. First aid attendants are usually trained 
nurses or traimed employees who secure their instruc- 
lion m first aid 
is the most desirable. 


classes. Obviously, the trained nurse 
Not only do trained nurses unde: - 
stand the care of wounds and the treatment of minor 
injuries and ailments, but they know the precautions 
needed to insure cleanliness and to prevent infections. 
They usually have had sufficient experience so that 
they are not hesitant to take care of any person who 
comes to the dispensary, and they can create confidence 
in the patient. Where many women are employed, the 
services of a nurse are practically indispensable. 
called “practical” nurses are seldom satisfactory. In 
one plant depending on an incompentent nurse, 18 per 
cent of all compensation cases were infeetions. 

Kirst Aid.—lUnder some conditions, it is advisable to 
have laymen who are tramed in first aid methods in 
addition to the doctor or nurse at headquarters. This. 
is desirable where small groups of employees are sent 
away from a central place, or if a doctor or nurse is not 
on duty during the entire day, or where there is a nigh! 
shift with no medical attendant. For such conditions, 
if is important that the training given these employees 
he of the best. Excellent of imstruction have 
been provided by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
the American Red the Boy America 
and similar organizations, and by various insurance 
companies. The instructor should be a physician. One 
of the best methods of teaching first aid is to have the 
head of the health department conduct the classes, using 
as a guide or outline one of the texts now available on 
this subject. Practically all physicians are competent 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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no modern factory can be called truly efficient that 
: does not use daylight to the fullest possible extent. 
| Factrolite Glass breaks up and scatters the rays of light, 
thus eliminating glare, and sending the light where it 


will be useful. Sold by glass distributors everywhere . . . « « Send for Samples 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS CO., 220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Dyeing of Silk Hose 


By H. D. Mudford 


—— dyeing silk hose, certain preparatory pro- 
cesses are necessary, the chief of these being “boil- 
ing off” and, in some cases, bleaching. 

Raw silk contains approximately 20-25 per cent of 
gum, and therefore its removal entails a loss in weigh! 
which in many branches of the silk industry is made 
good by means of vegetable or mineral weighting. This 
is not a common practice as regards hosiery goods. 

The usual method of degumming is to treat the silk 
in a bath containing 8-10 parts of soap per 1,000 parts 
water for one hour at or near the boil. In the case ot 
sellow silk intended for delicate shades it is desirable 
to transfer the silk to a second bath of similar strength 
and work for about half an hour. This removes traces 
of yellow coloring matter which would otherwise re- 
main and interfere with the final shade. 

Considerable attention is at present being given to 
specially prepared degumming agents, consisting of 
mixtures of seap or soluble oil and silicate of soda. 
These are claimed to be superior to soap for boiling- 
off hose, especially the tightly knitted variety. The 
following is an approximate analysis of a typical de- 
gumming agent—-Water, 60 per cent; soda soap (anhy- 
drous), 19 per cent; potash soap ‘anhydrous) 4 per 
cent; sodium silicate, 17 per cent. 

Bleaching is carried out by one of the two processes 
in general use for this fibre, viz., by stoving, or the use 
*Paper read recently before the Midlands Section of the Society 
of Dyers and Colorists at Leicester, England. 


of hydrogen peroxide. The former is both cheap and 
effective, and if the goods are subsequently well rinsed, 
it is safe. In the peroxide bleach the silk is treated 
for one and a half hours or longer at 180 deg. F. in 
a bath containing 25 per cent or more of hydrogen per- 
oxide (20 vols.), calculated on weight of goods, made 
slightly alkaline with sodium silicate. 
Dyestuffs Used 

Natural silk may be dyed with practically all classes 
of dyestuffs. Basic colors have good affinity for pure 
silk, but are only of interest for the production of 
shades of maximum brightness, where fastness is of 
less importance. They are little used by dyers of hose. 

The acid dyestuffs are widely Many of. the 
shades obtained are very bright, while others are of 
excellent fastness to light. These dyes are usualty ap- 
plied from a sulphuric acid bath, although a few are 
hest dved with acetic acid. A limited number are cap- 
able of being dyed from a neutral bath, and these are 
particularly useful for the dyeing of silk hose. For 
the production of shades of good all-round fastness, the 
direct cotton colors are largely used. Many of these 
give shades of good fastness to light, water, and wash- 
ing. 

Several direct colors are applicable from a neutral 
bath with the addition of Galuber’s salt or common 
salt. Others require the addition of a little acetic or 
formic acid as a means of obtaining better exhaustion, 
while many have little affinity for silk in the absence 
of acid. 


used. 


Do You Know Why 
Carders Prefer U S Bobbins? 


Simply this: 


U S Speeder Bobbins are made to the most rigid 


standard of accuracy and they are guaranteed uniform within these 
limits, 6”, 7,” and 8” bobbins are guaranteed not to exceed .0116. and 
9”, 10”, 11”, and 12” bobbins, not to exceed .0156 either side of. the 


diameter specified. 


With every bobbin within those limits do you wonder that carders 


prefer U S Bobbins? 
for test. 


HIGH POINT, N. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


Ask your carder. 


Or, better yet, order a trial lot 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 
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Among the direct cotton dyestuffs of importance in 
this branch of industry are those which are improved 
in fastness by after-treatment with formaldehyde or by 
diazolization and development. As a rule, however, the 
lormer process satisfies the average demands of the 
Lrade. 

Shades of superior fastness to washing, e.g. those 
capable of withstanding a boiling soap solution, are 
obtainable with certain mordant colors, a chromium 
chloride mordant being generally used. Hosiery require- 
ments are supplied by colors having somewhat lower 
fustness, but there seems to be no reason why these 
colors should not be used if market demands justitied 
the additional cost. 

Sulphur and vat colors are also used on pure silk 
when outstanding fastness is essential. The former are 
used to some extent on hose, but not for pure silk hose 
as special processes would be necessary, while val 
colors fail to penetrate salisfactorily, and so are ruled 
out entirely for hosiery purposes. 

Having regard to the fact that pure silk may be dyed 
with direct cotton colors, there is an inclination on the 
part of the dyer to select these dyes as a means of 
(btaining solid shades on the two fibres. A difficulty 
crises, however, in the different affinity of the two 
libres for many dyes of this class. ‘Again, mercerized 
or unmercerized cotton might be used, and dyes, which 
would give equal depth on the two fibres in the case 
of unmercerized cotton, would not do so were merceriz- 
ed cotton used. In such a case the cotton portion would 
be the deeper. 

The majority of direct cotton colors have greater 
affinity for cotton than for pure silk when dyed trom a 
neutral bath. Apart from this, many cotton colors dye 
silk a somewhat different tone from that dyed on cot- 
ton. Direct violets usually give a redder shade on silk 
fnan on cotton, and many browns dye vellower shades 
or silk. This therefore would involve correction with 
a neutral-dyeing acid color which did not stain cotton, 
or a cotton color which reserved silk. 

In cases where the color has tess affinity for the 
silk than the cotton, an addition of acetic or formic acid 
lo the dyebath often enables equal depth of shade to be 
blained on the two fibres. Unfortunately, these colors 
all appear to require varying degrees of acidity, which 
rules out their dyebath, no two direct cotton dyes have 
precisely the same relative affinity for these two fibres, 
end their use would obviously result in a two-tone 
effect. The uSe therefore of direct cotton colors only 
is quite impracticable if absolute uniformity is aimed 
xt together with a straightforward dyeing process. The 
result is that direct cotton and: neutral-dyeing acid 
‘olors in conjunction, are invariably used for the dye- 
ing of pure silk hose containing cotton. The selection 
ef direct cotton colors for use along with acid colors 
is based chiefly on the capacity of “striking” the heels, 
ele. and giving shades of satisfactory fastness to wash- 
ig. 

The fact that neutral-dyeing acid colors of good fast- 
ness to washing are available, makes it unimportant 
whether the silk portion is dyed with the direct color 
to any great extent or not. Satisfactory “striking” of 
heels, etc. and good washing fastness represent the 
only real basis for dyeing acid colors of good fastness 
to washing, and capable of use in combination, are of 
interest. 

Streaking 

A serious defect which often makes its appearance, 
usually after washing, consists of greenish streaks on 
the panel, the eotton portion being quite unaffected. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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ARD Clothing, Napper Clothing and Non-strip 
are all bred from the same strain 
Wire. 
The development of Wissco Wire is the triumph of 
nearly a century of intense research and careful man- 
ufacture. Used in clothing it does not hook or chip 
and wears two to three times as long as ordinary wire. 


It is free-cutting and stiff enough to stand up to be 
ground readily. 


. . Wissco 


No wonder clothing made from this is recognized as 
the finest and most durable clothing procurable. 
Designs and construction have kept apace with the 
development of the wire. The latest descendant of 
the Wissco strain is... . 


PATENTS PENDING 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Let the Wissco Engineer call and tell you the whole 
story. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


45 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


San Francisco 
Charlotte 


= 


CARD and NAPPER CLOTHING 
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Report of Arkwright Test on Oiling Cotton 


Kk are publishing below a summary of a test made 

by J. J. Brown, of the North Carolina State Textile 
school as a qualification for membership in the Ark- 
wrights, the research division of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation. 

The test, Number 28 in the series of tests made by 
the Arkwrights, deals with the oiling of raw cotton. 
It draws a comparison of the waste made at each pro- 
cess up to combing, on cotton that had been oil-treated 
with cotton that had not been so treated. 

Several very interesting conclusions are drawn from 
the test that should prove a valuable contribution to 
the whole question of the value of oiling cotton. 

Owing to the length of the report on the test, it. can 
eonly be summarized in these columns. Mill men who 
wish to see the complete report may borrow it from 
the secretary, J. C, Cobb, 519 Johnston building, Char- 
lotte. 


Mr. Brown's summary of the test is as follows: 


“Cotton treated with oil versus cotton without oil.” 


Showing waste (visible and invisible) at each process up to 
the combers, lose fly and dust on and about the machiine, appear 
ance and condition of the roving, end breakage on fly frames, 
spinning and spooling frames, breaking weights and weight in 
grains of single and two-ply yarns and the appearance of the 
two yarns 


This test was carried through the A. M. Smyre Mill No. 2, 
Gastonia, N. C. (fine combed yarn mill) under the personal 
direction and observation of J. J. Brown, (B.S.) at all times 
There were no alterations for the work, but went through as the 
regular work on the same machines and setting that were being 
used on the other work. Complete co-operation from both the 
management and operators made thé test a success. The mill was 
running night and day with a 11 hour shift each. This was 
equivalent to one month and four davs 

Cotton used in test: 10 bales of 14-inch strict middling Missis 
peeler 


Oil and Method of Application 


Breton Minerol “E” lubricant from Borne Scryvmser Company, 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. It was applied with the hich pressure 
reton Minerol process equipment into the convevor pipe just 
out ‘trom the vertical opener. The amount used was three-tenths 
of one per cent (.3 of 1%) by weight ficured on the amount of 
cotton passing through per hour. This figures to be four and 
eight-tenths ounces by weight of oil or approximately 5 ounces 
by volume to the hundred (100 Ibs.) of cotton 


Mechanical Condition 


The cotton was run in two parallel lines of machinery and in 
two lots of 5 bales each, one lot being oiled after leaving the 
vertical opener and the other going through unoiled. The two 
lots were started through the pickers on the same day and follow 
ed the usual procedure through the mill. The idea was to produce 
a condition equivalent to two mills running under the same con- 
ditions of labor, humidity, et¢ The machines used were, bale 
breaker, yertical opener, C.O.B., breaker pickers, finisher pickers, 
cards (12 tor each lot, each equipped with vacuum cleaning ar 
rangement), sliver lapper, ribbon lapper, combers. two processes 
of drawing, slubber, intermediates, fine frames, spinning spooling 
and twisting frames 


The yarn was broken on the motor driven skein testing machine 
speed of 12-inch per minute of main stretching screw. and a skein 
ol 120 yards used 

1440 breaks were made on the singie piy yarn, 720 for the oiled 
and 720 for the un-oiled. 40 breaks were taken every two 
hours from 1 p. m., April 23 to 1 p. m April 26, giving a con 
tinuous run during the three days and nichts The reading of 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers were taken every two hours 
which gave the reading at the middle of the time for spinning 
the yarn between breaks. This insured a fairly accurate record 
of what happened to the yarn, as far as moisture is concerned 
during the run. There were changes from warm dr davs to 
damp cold days and nights. This gave a chance to see what 
effect the oil would have on the cotton under changing weather 
conditions and it was found that it did not change so rapidly 
as the cotton without oil 

1000 breaks were made on the two-ply yarn, 506 each for the 
oiled and un-oiled lots These breaks were made after the 
skeins had been reeled and allowed to condition for some 5 hours 
to approximately obtain the same condition in each lot 
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W aste 

The waste percentages that follow were figured on the amount 
of cotton fed to and delivered from the machines on which the 
percentage was figured. All visible waste was colected and 
weighed. This substracted from the total waste gave the invisible 
waste. 

The invisible waste or loss for the oiled cotlon was more up 
through the breaker picker, probably due to the loss of moisture 
in the picker room where part of it lay over night. The room 
was warm and dry whereas the atmosphere outside was wet and 
cold in which the cotton had been before running through the 
opening machinery. 


Weights Fed, Delivered and Waste Weights 


Oiled Plain 
Ibs Oz Ibs. Oz. 
Fed to bale breaker 2454 0 2618 0 
‘Delivered trom breaker picker 2370 ; 2543 0 
Total waste 83 12 75 0 
treaker picker waste 
Motes 5 13 ; 13 
Fly 3 13 
C O. B. waste 2 0 4 
Vertical opener waste 11 14 12 2 
Total visible 22 12 19 0 
Total invisible waste 61 0 56 0 
led to finisher picker 2353 4 2534 0 
Delivered from finisher picker 2329 0 2506 X 
Total waste 4 4 27 8 
Finisher picker waste 
Motes 7 2 7 s 
Fly 1 13 
Total visible waste 9 7 9 5 
Total invisible waste 14 13 18 ; 
Fed to cards 2317 0 24905 7 
Delivered from cards 2082 O 2214 2 
Total waste 235 0 281 5 
Card waste 
Toppings 128 141 
Strippings 17 6 23 2 
Fly 63 0 74 0 
Sweeps ; 4 
Total visible waste 211 12 242 13 
Total invisible waste 23 4 38 8 
W aste Percentages 
Figured on the weights given on the preceeding page 
Oiled Plain Oiled Plain 
Item / % % 
Vertical opener 
Motes and fly 480 463 
C O B. 
Motes O81 047 
Breaker picker . 
Motes 234 143 
Fly 125 OOH 
Invisible waste to F. picker 2.520 2.180 
3.44 2,99 
linisher picker waste 
Motes 329 .296 
Fly 047 069 
Invisible 626 718 1.002 1.083 
Cards 
Toppings 5.530 5.660 
Strippings 750 920 
Motes and fly 2.710 2.970 
Sweeps 1.000 1.550 
Invisible 10.14 11.27 


14.582 15.252 

A very conservative estimate of the reduction of fly, dust and 
dirt about and on the machines was taken as 30 per cent and 
this was made by Mr. Dilling and the overseer of carding agreed 
that it was conservative. When considering the reduction it 
must be remembered that this is a fine combed varn mill and 
is an unusually clean mill, and while the figure is only 30 per cent 
it is the value ofhrdlushrdicmiwyp cmiwyp mfiwyp cmfwyp cmf 
it is in my estimation a very vital factor to consider when con. 
sidering the value of the process. I judge that the reduction 
would run as high as 50 to 75 per cent in a mill using a low 
grade cotton. After starting this work it was soon apparent 
that the operators liked to run the oiled work much better than 
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they did the other. They told me so and I saw as much, being 
with them all the time. 

The card room does not get so dirty overhead, reducing the 
amount of cleaning necessary and preventing the amount ofl 
bad work that goes with overhead cleaning. Keeps motors and 
humidifiers in better condition and increases efficiency in every 
way. 

The above figures show that there was more heavy waste, re- 
moved in the picker room and the spooler upheld this by showing 
fewer ends down and less shale and leaf on the sides 


Ends Down Per Hundred Per Hour 


The number of ends down shows one of the greatest advan- 
tages that was found for the oiled cotton over the plain. Since 
it is known that the fewer ends down on any machine, the better 
yarn you are gojng to have in the finished product, it is certain 
that anything that would reduce this number would be of much 
value to all concerned. It has taken many years to reach the 
degree of efficiency under which our mills operate today and 
any little change that increases that efficiency is certainly worth 
consideration. 

The following shows a decrease in the number of ends down 
for the oil stock on all the machines from the fly frames through 
the spoolers, excepting the slubber. During the time that the 
end breakage was taken on this machine, (11) hour or more 
there were only three ends down for both lots. Two for the 
oiled and one for the plain. The ends of oiled roving wrapped 
around the middle bottom roller, probably due to the condition 
of the roll and the end down on the plain was due to a bad 
piecing. 


Oiled Plain 
Diff. in % of ends Per 100Sp. Per 100 Sp. 
down beween lots per hour per hour 
Intermediate 54 less on oiled .998 
Fine trames 58.6% less on oiled .255 616 
Spinning 42.8% less on oiled 1.21 2.12 
Spooling 38 YQ less on oiled 24.28 39.13 


Most of the ends down on the spooler was caused by slugs 
from the roving or bad piecings on the spinning. It might ap- 
pear at first that the slugs were going through the comb guide;, 
but on closer observation it was found not to be so. A much 
larger amount of neps and shale was thrown out here on the 
bxes and guides from the plain cotton, showing that the heavier 
stuff had been thrown out of the oiled stock before it 
the spooler. 

The grade of yarn made ac cms mull ts consistently a high grade 
and any difference between the oiled and plain could not be 
detected with the eye. After comparing the two lots when 
mounted on the black-boards no difference could be detected 
in the single ply, but a mechanical test on the spoolers proved it 
to be the better yarn from the fewer ends down during the runs. 
This is a big advantage for the oiled cotton in that it is as good 
or better than the plain yarn leaving out all the benefits that 
arise from cleanliness of conditions due to the oil. 


reached 


Method Used in Figuring Corrected Breaking Strength of the 
Yarn.—Single Ply Yarn 


Average of 700 breaks for each lot. 


Oiled Plain 
Break-wt. Break-wt. Difference h vy (p’In) 
10.00 12.13 12.82 
Counts 57.47 56.50 1.85 lbs. 3grain .97 Hk 


Weight divided into break gives 2.20 Ibs. for each grain weicht. 
1.85 for .3 grain difference gives 3 grain in weight equals .66 Ibs. 
leaving 1.19 lbs: as increase of plain over oiled cotton 


Two-ply Yarns 
Average for 500 breaks for each lot. 
Oiled Plain 
Break Wt. Break Wt. 
97.76 3482 99085 35.80 
Count 28.65 27.88 2.13 lbs. 


Difference h'vy (pl’n) 
1.07 grn. .77 Hk. 
Weight divided into break gives 2.78 Ibs. for each grain weight. 
1.07 grains difference in weight equal 2.97 Ibs. to reduce the plain 
figures to bring them equal in weight with the oiled which makes 
the oiled cotton break .88 lbs. higher than the plain. 


CORRECTED BREAKING STRENGTHS 
Weights Reducetl to the Average of the Oiled Stock 


Oiled 
Single ply 37.83 
I'wo ply 97.76* 96.88 


*Result of the finished yarn with the oile 
lbs. higher than the plain cotton. 


\Continued on Page 36) 
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No Accidents 
This 
Month 


Safer Work 


With Stanley “Eversafe” 


Bale Ties 


because the Round Safety Ends, Round 
Safety Edges and Smooth Rust Resisting 
Japan Finish of Stanley “Eversafe” Bale 
Ties eliminate the danger of scratches, 
euts and infections to workmen’s hands. 


Greater production and better strapped 
cases have resulted from the use of “Ever- 
safe” Bale Ties in thousands of shipping 
departments. 


Designed to protect workmen, the new 
“Eversafe” Bale Tie has received the en- 
thusiastic approval of Safety Engineers 
also Leading Liability Insurance Com- 
panies. It will pay you to try it. Let us 
send you full description and samples. 


The Stanley Works, Box [Strapping Division 


New Britain, Conn. 


Faster, Better and 


Safer Work with Stanley 


“Eversafe” Bale Ties 


The Stanlevw Works 
Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conan. 


Patented 


Centlemen: 


I would like to know more about your 
new “Eversafe” Bale Ties. Send your book- 
let STS giving full description. 


Stanley E.versafe 
Round End Cutter 


This ingenious device cuts two 
Round Safety Ends at one clip. 
A wonderful improvement 

over ordinary shears. beeen 
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AKERS of rayon yarn as well as every 
manufacturer who touches the textile in- 
dustry have an interest in the survey, just 
completed, showing takings of rayon yarns by 
southern mills. 

Of over 24,800,000 pounds of rayon used in all 
southern mills, over 18,000,000 are used within 
a radius of 150 miles of the heart of Pied- 
mont Carolinas—a circle that just reaches to 
both extremities of that active textile region. 


Since over 72% of all the rayon used in the 
South goes to Piedmont Carolinas’ mills, less 
than 28% is used outside that section. That 
tells its own story of the development here of 
hosiery mills, underwear manufacture and the 
making of fancies and fine goods. 


A Hungry Market 
Makers of all kinds of goods find here the ex- 
planation of active sales in Piedmont Carolinas. 
Textile workers in the lines listed above make 
“sood money” and buy heavily 
the things they want. 


FACTS—do you want them? Send 
for this book. Address Industrial 
Department, Room 729 Mercan- 
tile Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. Your 
inguiry will receive € 
a prompt and cour- 
teous answer. 
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Color Indicator for Jacquard 


Looms 


©. Holden of Rome, Ga., has applied for letters patent 
on a color indicator for jacquard looms, which uses 
» very short pattern chain and reciprocates this chain 
hack and forth to obtain the desired changes of color, 


if is announced by Paul B. Eaton, patent altorney of 


Charlotte. This indicator reduces to a minimum the 
umber of extra holes which have to be punched in 
the card in the pattern. With this invention only one 
extra hole is cut in such card as where a change o! 
color is desired in the design, thus eliminating the 
necessity of punching holes in the other cards of the 
pattern the inventor claims. This color imdicator ts 
controlled by the cards in the loom and it is only neces- 
sary to punch one hole in each section of cards to con- 
trol the color supplied to the fabric for said section. 
Instead of having a plurality of holes in each section 
of ecards to contro! the color as has heretofore been 
the practice, it is only necessary to have one hole tn 
each section of cards in order to control the color im- 
parted to the fabric for that section, the position ol 
the hole in each ecard determining the color which ts 
fe dfor that particular section of the fabric. By means 
of this invention there is no necessity for a hole in 
the eard for the change of color except in such cards 
where a change of color is needed in the pattern. 


In this invention there are three levers and two ol 
these levers oscillate back and forth to oscillate the 
pattern chain and the third lever is adapted to work 
to advance the pattern chain one step, and then the 
two oscillating levers move back and forth to use sec- 
tions of the chain over and over again until a change 
of color is desired, at which time the third lever comes 
into place and advances the pattern one step in the 
color indicator. The two levers oscillate on two bars 
of the shuttle box chain, thereby working two shuttle 
boxes and will continue to work these two shuttle boxes 
or colors, one shuttle box having the base color and 
the other shuttle box having another color, until the 
card that is punched calls up the third lever which in 
turn places the next two bars of the shuttle box chain 
under the oscillating levers and thereby calls up the 
hase color and the third shuttle box or color which two 
shuttle boxes continue to operate until the next punch- 
ed hole in the pattern cards calls another combination 
cf colors as wanted. This operation goes on until the 
“whole design is woven in colors as wanted, just as 
nanny changes being made in the colors in the design 
a: there are holes punched in the pattern cards. 

This indicator is adapted to be used on the regular 
hox chain attachment of any style of loom now in use, 
without moving the box changing mechanism from the 
head motion of the loom. 


(,eorgia Power Begins Work On Plant at Brunswick, Ga. 


Brunswick, Ga-—Work has been started on the plant 
here by the Georgia Power Company, 


The present buildings are to be used as far as possi- 
ble, but considerable enlarging and remodeling will be 
necessary. 

The local plant, when completed, about January 1, 
i930, will be one of the best in this section and will 
supply the city and the entire surrounding territory. 
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How Future Cotton Quotations Depress 
Goods Prices 


By Geo. W. Duncan, Cost Engineer, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 


There have been some recent public comments to the 
effect that prices of cotton goods have continued sub- 
stantially on a parity with the cost of cotton to the mills 
and that during a considerable period when the price 
of goods was declining there was a corresponding de- 
cline in the price of cotton. But this idea has been 
erroneous because it entirely disregards the factors of 
“basis” and “waste” and yet these factors play a vital 
part in determining the cost of cotton to the mills. 
This is particularly true in recent months as to the 
“basis,” which is a technical term for the premium or 
the discount which mills pay above or below the quoted 
market price for cotton, in order to enable the mills to 
get actual spinnable cotton of the right grade, character 
and staple for their operations. This matter was ex- 
plained in an article by myself “Analysis of Cotton Costs 
in Goods” which was published in the trade papers 
generally on December 19, 1927. It is appropriate to 
mention recent developments as a further illustration 
of the effect of these factors. 

During-the first six months of this year spot cotton 
quotations on the New York Cotton Exchange reached 
a high of 21.65c per pound on March 8 and a low of 
18.30c per pound on June 22, 1929. Prices for 64x60, 
9.35 print cloth, for example, on the above dates were 
such that the spread between the prices of goods and of 
cotton was 19.8ic and 19.82c per pound respectively. 

There were approximately similar variations in fu- 
quotations for cotton in the same period, so that on 
the face merely of prices of cotton and prices of goods, 
there was an approximate parity. 

But in point of fact, on account of the factors of 
“basis” and “waste,” at no time during the above period 
have the manufacturing margins of the mills, ie., the 
spread between the cost of cotton to the mills and the 
price of goods been anything like as much as would 
be indicated by the above spread between spot cotton 
prices and goods prices. In other words, the actual 
cost of cotton to the mills per pound of goods has been 
much in excess of what would be indicated by the quo- 
fations for cotton with the result that the manufactur- 
ing margins have been substantially less than those 
indicated above. This is shown by the folowing tabu- 
lation as of the dates of the maximum and minimum 
margins to mills for the first six months of 1929. 


Table Comparing Goods Prices and Cost of Cotton to 
Mills—384¢-inch 64x60, 5.35 Print Cloth 


April 27, 1929 June 15, 1929 
Cts. Cts. Che. 

Price of goods per lb. 40.13 40.13 38.45 38.45 
Price of N. Y. July futures. 18.81 18.42 
Basis on 1.75 3.00 
Net waste 2.94 3.06 
Cost of cotton to mill 23.50 23.50 24.48 24.48 
Price of N. Y. spot cotton 19.85 18.50 
Diff. or mill mfg. margin bas. 

ed on actual cost of cotton 16.63 13.97 
Diff., or theoretical margin 

based on cost spot cotton 20.28 19.65 


Thus the manufacturing margins of the mills have 
substantially diminished and they have suffered accord- 
ingly. During this period, spot cotton declined .1.05c 
per pound while cotton in cloth actually advanced .98c 
per pound so that mills had to 2.03c per pound more 
for cotton than was indicated by spot fluctuations. It 
is, therefore, of great importance for the buying trade 
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to take these elements into consideration and not to 
ignore “basis’ ‘and “waste” in their comparisons of 
prices of goods and cost of cotton to the mills. 


— 


English Mill Workers Strike 


Manchester, England. — A half million cotton trade 
workers struck Monday morning, closing down 1,500 
mills, following the refusal of employers to recede from 
their intention of cutting wages {2% per cent. 

The strike was automatic, having been decided upon 
Saturday. Last minute efforts to avert it Saturday and 
Sunday failed. 

It affected almost the entire Lancashire cotton indus- 
try with the exception of a few plants outside the em- 
ployers federation which were still operating. 

It was the outgrowth of continued depression in the 
textile trade which three weeks ago led to an announce- 
ment by employers that a 12% per cent reduction in 
wages would be made effective Saturday. The Work- 
ers’ Union refused to accept the reduction and ordered 
the strike when efforts at negotiating their differences 
were rebuffed by the employers. 

Nearly every city and town in Lancashire was affect- 
ed by the strike, which was expected to cause a loss 
in wages of about 1,000,000 pound (about $5,000,000) 
weekly. All mills were open as usual Monday for the 
workers but the unions were staunch in their defiance 
of the order. 


A correspondent of the magazine issued by the Inter- 
rational Federation of Master Cotton Spinners ctates 
that: 


“The writer was shown a few of the shuttleless looms 
that have so far been made by R. Garcia Moya, §&. L.., 
248, Dputacion, Barcelona, Spain. The loom has two, if 
not three, entirely new movements. 

“There is no shuttle, the thread is being taken across 
by a steel band (spring) which is running in the semi- 
circular sector on the right of the loom. The second 
movement is a very ingenious stitch movement at the 
cther end; when the weft thread is delivered to it the 
stitch comes into action and makes a perfect selvedge. 
The weft returns without the shed closing so that 
always two weft threads are in each pick. The loom 
makes 150 picks per minute, thus putting 300 weft 
threads in, which is said to be equal to 200 picks per 
minute with single thread in each pick. The cloth pro- 
duced is very strong. Samples may be inspected at 
our office, 238, Royal Exchange. 

“Vibration is very little, it simply consists in the beat- 
up of the weft. The looms were not even screwed to 
the floor. 


“The bigger the weft-cheese is, the less attention is 
required by the weaver. The inventor claims that this 
loom will do better work than the automatic loom and 
give a higher out-turn, requiring less attention than 
the automatic loom. It is claimed to be suitable even 
for silk. 

“The writer saw one of these looms weaving two 
separate jute cloths at one and the same time. There 
were two sets of warps and two steel springs running 
over each other. In jute cloth, where weaving defects 
are not serious, the piece below the top piece may 
have a few faults. The loom has also novel position 
automatic let-off motion of the warp. 


| 
Spanish Shuttleless Loom 
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Separators on Twisters 


Mditor: 
Can separators be pul on twisters and would it pay? 
ALMANCE. 


Fiat Top Rings vs. Vertical Rings 


What are the advantages of flat top rings over vertical 
rings or ring twisters. N. G. 


Bed Spread Designing 
kditor: 

When making bed spreads and table covers, I under- 
stand that if is not necessary to carry out on paper 
ithe design for the entire spread or cover. Will you 
please have some of the readers of our paper explain 
this bmetly? DOBBY. 

Constant Numbers 
ditor: 


(re constant numbers absolutely accurate? 


INOUTRER. 


| believe that I can prove to Inguirer that constant 
numbers are not absolutely accurate. Of course, thes 
are figured as accurately as possible and are answering 
« purpose for the starting point only. No independent 
expert would, in this age of close competition, risk 
his reputation or the profit of his mill by taking con- 
stant numbers as an absolute computation The expert 
merely uses these numbers as a starting base and then 
works out the plans, and proves the result by accurate 
testings. The. reason why constant numbers are nol 
eccurate and cannot be accurate, is because the cireum- 
ference of rolls and spindle whorles gradually wear 
down to under size. Again, the constant number 

1416/10000 is not positively accurate. Bands ship, and 
evlinders wear to undersize. (Also spindle bands are not 
nositively all of the same size.) Proving the twists and 
drafts and varn sizes by actual testing ts the only safe 
rule and worth more than volumes of constant num- 
hers. MATHEMATICIAN. 

How About Long Draft 

kiditor: 

Is it necessary to change over to a long draft svstem, 
so-called, to reduce expenses on roving frames? 

TENN. 


Chenille Yarns 
How is chenille varn produced? 


There are two ways of making this product. One ts 
fo have 4 ends of warp in each end of chenille varn and 
woven plain as closely woven as possible so as to bind 
the soft filling into place and to prevent fraying. The 
filling may consist of most any soft spun yarns of any 
material. The warp is usually of strong cotton yarn. 
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‘ll chenille yarns are woven and then cut or stripped. 
When woven plain with four warp ends to each yarn, 
the cloth is stripped or cut apart at each four ends. 
The second method of making chenille yarn is to 
use 3 warp ends per thread. In this case the warp 
ends are lenoed between each filling pick in order to 
bind the filling into place. After weaving then, the 
cloth is stripped at each group of 3 ends. In either o! 
the above method of making chenille yarn, the yarn 
thus produced by Weaving, is then used for filling. If 
desired, the yarn thus woven may be plied, twisted 
or not twisted. The woven yarn can also be slightty 
twisted after woven. These varns can be made into 
all colors and are generally used for making rugs and 
patterns. TECH. 


Answer to Young 


Young wants to know what number 2 50/100 and 

10/100 hank of roving will be when run together 
double, also what draft this will give when making IOs 
varn. 

The answer is that these two rovings run together 
will be 1 38/100 hank. With a draft of seven (7), this 
roving will make No. 9 66/100 yarn, 

The combined size of the roving is ascertained by) 
multiplying the two roving numbers together and dl- 
viding by their sum thus: 

10/100 x 2 50/100 = 7 75/100; 7 75/100 +5 60/100 = 
1 38/100 hank. 


Tobacco Cloth 
Editor: 

What would make a fairly good tobacco eloth, 13% 
yards to the pound and 36 inches wide? 
TOBACGO. 


I would advise him to try this: 

Make it 40 inches wide in the reed at the loom. Use 
an average of 44s yarn with 32 ends per inch for the 
warp and 24 picks for the filling. The war) yvarn 
could be a little heavier and the filling a bit lighter. 

N. E. 
Answer to Young 


ditor: 

I notice in the Disucssion Page where Young wants to 
know what Nos. his rovings would be after doubled, and 
also what would be the figured? Answer as follows 
250 hand«x34A0 hank=5.60: then 2.50 hankx3.10 hank= 
7.75: then 7.75+6.60—1.38 hank after doubled together: 
then 10.00s+1.38 gives a draft of 7.24. 1 hope the above 
will be of help to Young. 

Answer to Mfg. 
Editor: 

Mfg. has asked a very interesting question. He wants 
to know which pays the best—viz: to buy good clean 
cotton and clean it less or to buy the cheaper, dirtier 


grades and clean it more? A great many men hay» 
fooled themselves into the idea that they were making 
money while they were actually losing money on this 
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account. TI will illustrate my point to Mfg. in this way: 
Take 1000 pounds of cotton at 20c per pound, and pay 
%c per pound for cleaning with a shrinkage of only 
per cent, the cotton will have cost him 8215.00 or 
22 63/100e per pound. Now, we will take 1,000 pounds 
Gt cheap dirty cotton which cost him 18e¢ per pound. 
Now he will spend “ec per pound for cleaning, but his 
sirmkage amounts to say 12 per cent, and his stock has 
cost him 23%ec per pound. In this case, the better 
cotton is the cheaper and the more profitable proposi- 
Lion, EXPERT. 


Twist of 40s Yarn 
Liditor: 

Please ask the following question in your Bulletin 
for me. How many turns per inch should No. 40s and 
No. 43s filling have with 7-inch traverse and 1%-inch 
ring, %-inch cotton? What should the front roller speed 
be? The frames are in bad shape, and rings worn. 

K. N. 


Answer to N. L. 


What should it cost to wind 15/3 ply yarn on Univer- 
sal winders? This depends as to whether it is to be 
wound from bobbins or from skeins. Yo wind from 
twister bobbins directly, an operative should attend to 
40 spindles and wind 3,000 pounds per week from twist- 
er bobbins weighing ™% of a pound each. The cost 
should not exceed %ec per pound. I would pay “e per 
pound for the first 2,000 pounds, %c for the next 600 
pounds, and ie per pound for all over 2,600 pounds. 

EFFICIENCY. 


New Industrial Plant Starts 


Richmond, Va.—The $6,000,000 plant of the Industrial 
Hayon Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, at Covington, Va.., 
will commence running chemicals through its pipes and 
tanks within the next week. Commencing operations 
gradually with a skeleton foree of workers through 
the fall, the plant will be in full swing after the first of 
the year, according to L. R. Carter, manager. 

some 1,800 men and women will be employed in rayon 
production when operations are fully underway. The 
spinning machines will be thrown into gear in about 
two weeks from now. 

Nearly ten months have been required in the con- 
struction of the monster factory and chemical buildings, 
which house a maze of pipes and intricate machinery. 
Mr. Carter declar-d that reports of a formal opening of 
the concern on August 1, circulated from Covinaton, 
were inaccurate. Portions of the processes are beine 
begun in slow order, he said, and the employment wil! 
he increased by degrees. A small force has been en- 
gaged for some ye In the preliminary work. 

J 


Adam-Millis Corporation Net Is $442,060 


The Adam-Millis Corporation reports for six months 
ending June 30, 1929, net income after taxes of $442.060. 
equivalent after deducting preferred dividends of $78.- 
700 to $2.32 per share on the 156,000 shares of common 
outstanding. This compares with an estimated net profit 
of $350,000 or $1.73 per share on the same basis for the 
first six months of 1928. Shipments for the 1929 period 
were $3,308,958, compared with $2,730,944 for the same 
period in 1928, an increase of 21.1 per cent. 


HABERLAND MIG. © 


ALLWOOD, PASSAIC,NJ 


30 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BACK-BAY 4500 


CHARLOTTE NC. 129 


automatically cuts the peg and lace gates and 
stitches the cards together. with lacing and ten- 
son, untiorm. Send for literature. 


ROYLE LOCK- STITCH CARD LACER | 
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JOHN ROYLE SONS# 
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Scientific Achievements 
ot the 
SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


AMALIE 


Sonolene CC 
Sonolene RB 
Vatrolene 
Sonolene H 


Penetralene EK 
Sonolene F 
Kierasol 


Effective and distinctive penetrants, 
wetting out and dyeing assistants - - - 
all of them! 


And the most widely used because of 
their 
cost-reducing effects. 


positive result-producing and 


Each possesses the. highest degree of 
solubility, strictly neutral and uni- 


formly superior. 


Our technical laboratories and field 
Make 
It in- 


volves no obligation on your part: 


experts are at your disposal. 
your problems known to us. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal 
Textile Centers 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Carl Reames has resigned as second hand in night 


carding at the Watts Mills, Laurens, 8S. C, 


W. H. Epps has resigned as superintendent of the 
Jefferson Cotton Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


F. E. Shirley has been promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Belton Cotton Mills, Belton, 8. C. 


M. L. Hanna is now assistant designer at the Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville. N. C. 


George Wilson has become master mechanic at the 
brazvos Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 


J. KE. Moak has become overseer carding at the Hills- 
boro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Texas. 


A. B. Ammons is now second hand in weaving at the 
Canton Cotton Mills No. 1, Canton, Ga. 


J. W. Gamble is now second hand on speeders a! the 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 


W. L. Grayday has become second fiend in muh 
carding at the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. €. 


. S. Hester is now second hand in day carding at the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 


I. T. Meyers, chemist with the Industrial Rayon Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., has been. transferred to the new 
plant of the company at Covington, Va. 


Oscar Hoering has resigned as loom fixer at the West- 
boro Weaving Company, Greenville, 8S. C.. and accepted 
a position at Chelsea, Mass. 


KR. P. Alexander now has charge of the silk depart- 
ment of the Eastside Manufacturing Company, Shelby, 
N. 


J. L. Anders has been appointed second hand in the 
department at the Adams Cotton Mills, New 
Kraunfels, Texas. 


dvemng 


W. A. West has accepted the position of overseer of 
cloth room at the Red River Cotton Mills, Red River, 


=. 


John P. 
lative of the 


McCarty, who has been Southern represen- 
American Aniline & Extract Company, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, will hereafter represent 
the company in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Northern Massachusetts. He will have headquarters in 
ltoston. He will pay particular attention to the work 
(f introducing “Orthocen,” one of the leading products 
of the company. With this change in territory for 
Mr. MeCarty, the American Aniline & Extract Company, 
has representatives in all of the textile sections of the 
l'nited States, with the exception of the Pacific Coast. 


Paul F. Haddock, Southern manager for A. Klipstein & 
(ompany, Charlotte, N. C., and chairman of the’ Bleach- : 
Finishers and Mercerizing Division of the 
southern Textile Association, is sailing from New York 
on the Olympic, August 10th, for a trip to the United 
Kingdom and Europe. 


crs. | vers, 


Mr. Haddock is going away on a combined business 
ond pleasure trip and while abroad will visit the plants 
of several large dyestuffs and chemical manufacturers 


and in addition to several bleaching, dyeing, and finish- 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ing plants, to study the latest methods in the process- 
ing of textile fabrics. 


He intends to be back in the Southern § territory 
around September 15th. 

William Woosman, textile expert of the textile ma- 
chinery department of B. IF. Perkins & Son, Inc. Holy- 
oke, Mass., has arrived in Russia where he will spend 
four mormehs investigating with three other American 
experts the textile industry in that country. 


The commission was selected by a prominent tirm of 
American engineers at the request of the Russian gov- 
ernment with the idea of having made a complete in- 
vestigation of methods, processing custs and equipment, 
with a view of introducing improvements in accordance 
with American practice, 

The Russian government are planning modifications 
and extensions and will rely largely upon the advice and 
recommendations of the commission. 

Mr. Woosman who resides in Holyoke has long been 


identified with the textile industry and with the manu- 
facture of textile machinery. 


Mill Men Enjoy Turtle Banquet 


Greenville, 3. U.—I. A. Sizemore, superintendent of 
American Spinning Company, was principal speaker al 
an informal turtle supper and meeting of the over- 
seers Of Monaghan Mill, held in the community Y. M. CU, 
A. 

Mr. Sizemore, who has been in the mill business in 
this section for. 57 years, spoke of the changes that 
have taken place in the industry the last half century, 
emphasizing particularly the many improvements that 
have been effected for the benetit of the operatives. 

Sheriff Cliff R. Bramilett and Deputy R. F. Caigo were 


the guests of the mill Officials at the supper. J. D. 


brown, secretary of Monaghan Y. M. C. A. acted as 
Loastmaster at the feast. 


New Catalog From Thomas Halton’s Sons 

A new. catalog has just been issued by Thomas Hal- 
Llon’s Sons, of Philadelphia, well known manufacturers 
of Jacquard machines. 

This catalog, which is unusually attractive in its 
printing, illustration and arrangement of text matter, 
gives a complete description of the: Halton jacquards. 
It shows in detail the numerous types of jacquards 
made by the company. In addition there are numerous 
illustrations of individual parts of the machine, show- 
ing the numerous improvements developed by the com- 
pany. 

The first Halton jacquard was built in 1876 by Thomas 
Halton, founder of the present firm. In its 53 vears of 
manufacturing experience, the company has develop- 
eo the Double Lift Single Cylinder, the Double Lift 
Double Cylinder, the Rise and Fall. the Cross Border 
‘Auxiliary Cylinder), the Fine Index, the Deep Knife, 
the Two Lever Mechanism for Rise and Fall Machines. 
the Independent Cylinder Mechanism for Single Lift 
Rise and Fall Machines, the T'wo Part Needle Board and 
various other improvements in the jacquard field. 
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HOUGHTON 


INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT 


LUBRICATION _ 


A New Book 


BY THE 


HOUGHTON RESEARCH STAFF 


A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED: 
Lubrication Theory 


Objections to Mineral Lubricating 
Oils and Greases 


Lubrication of Bearings 
The Fallacy of Specifications 


The Development 
of Houghton’s Absorbed Oils 


¢ “The Oils That Stay Put” 
Why and How 


They Reduce Lubricating 
Costs and Increase Production 


A PRODUCT OF 
The HOUGHTON LINE 


Send for your copy 
of this book 


Publicity Department 

E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913 

NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


And All Over the World 
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What Weavers Can Do—What They Should Do 


: eee whole question of how many looms a weaver can 
run, which has been the 
attention in recent months, 
esting manner 
cation “Cotton 


subject of a great deal 
is discussed in a very inter- 
by the Draper Corporation, in its publi- 
Chats.” 


The Draper Corporation says: 
“How many looms should a weaver run to do a fair 
day's work? 
“Enough, certainly, to earn a fair day's pay. 
“Weavers can't be expected to do more than a fair 
day's work. 
“Textile manufacturers can't be expected to accept 


anything less. 
“What, then, is a fair day’s work for a weaver? 


“This is 
better pay. 


one of the reasons for shorter hours and 


“Year by year the Northrop loom is taking over to a 
greater degree the more laborious and irksome duties 


of the weaver's job. It is easy to run more looms— 
easier in fact than the old job. 
“It is easier because a weaver is now not a laborer 


but a skilled operator; 
her mechanical help. 


in some cases the supervisor of 


“The looms operates themselves 
cn the job of making good cloth. 


: she only keeps them 


“The looms are equipped today with safety devices 
that detect practically every weaving defect and stop 


“Some will tell you six looms make a proper section 
for a weaver. 

“They will be right—under certain conditions. 

Others will say that 50 looms would not be enough. 

“And they will be right—-under certain conditions. 

“If six looms may be too many and 50 too few, what 
is the answer? 


the loom that the weaver may correct the fault. 

The smaller the average number of loom stops per 
day, the more looms the weaver can run; the larger the 
average, the fewer the looms. 

“How many looms can one of your weavers, 
by a bobbin girl to keep the batteries filled, 
per hour? You can easily find out. 
fair basis for establishing the weaver's 
The number of looms she can run will depend 


assisted 
start up 
“The weaver wants to know. 

“The mill-owner wants to know. 
‘The public ought to have some 


This is a 


fair idea—for public capacity. 


sympathy may help or injure:the industry in any dis- Upon the conditions at the mill—the kind of looms, 
pute between weavers and mill-owners. their mechanical condition, the kind of weave, the quali- 
How Many Can the Weaver Run? ty of warp and filling used« These things together de- 

“First of all the number of looms operated means termine the average number of stops. 


little or nothing in itself. 

“No weaver expects to run as few Northrop looms as 
they ran common looms in the long ago 

“Any weaver can run more 
type built than they 
years ago. 


‘ 4 
. 
4 
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Is It Fair to Expect the Limit? 
“Having fixed the number of looms a weave: 
the next question is: 
“This is not an 


can Tun, 

How many should she run? 

academic question, but a pertinent 

and practical one im these days when mills are striving 
(Continued on Page 33) 


Northrop looms of the 


today ran of the models of 20 


‘he Superintendents and 
of the Prosperous Mills are 
“Wise to the Use of the Proper 
and Best Heddles. Reeds,etc. 
for the Different kinds of I 
Materials being Woven. That's 
~ the Reason they are such 
Staunch Supporters of the 
Flat Steel Heddles, Reeds. 
Frames. etc. Manufactured 


Send for Our 
uwable 


Book 
on L@om Reeds ~ 


Free 
Hill 
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“We Save enough in Labor 
Costs to pay for the 
installation” 


writes an enthusiastic mill-owner in New 
Bedford. ‘“‘When we installed it, we in- 
creased the number of cards and were able 
to drop two card-tenders and one stripper, 
allowing a boy to do the stripping.”’ 


Not-only does the Triple Vacuum System strip your cards 

4 at a time—without shutting off power, but it picks up 
every wad of waste and every speck of dust from machinery 
and floor throughout the mill and it conveys that waste 
direct to your waste house even though the distance be 1,000 
feet or more. 


An analysis will show how much can be 
saved in your mill. The analysis costs you 
nothing. 


Abington Textile Machinery Work 
ABINGTON, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Gen. Mer. 


50 Congress St. independence Bidg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT 


TRIPLE VACUUM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Photo shows Vacuum 
card-stripping combi- 
nation nozzle, gear 
driven; stripping dof- 
fer and cylinder si- 
muitaneously on four 
cards Flexible hose 
permanently attached 
to valved connection. 
No metal contact. No 
friction to wear out or 
injure clothing. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Junrus M. Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Planning Another Racket 


In spite of the activities of some communists 
in behalf of those who are to be tried for the 
murder of Chief Aderholt of Gastonia, it is our 
opinion that most of the communists are hoping 
for their conviction. 


When Tom Mooney, the anarchist, committed 
his dynamite crime in California, the collection 
of funds for his defense was found very profi- 
table to collectors, most of whom put the collec- 
tions into their own pockets. 


Saco and Vanzetti were tried and convicted of 
the murder of a pay roll clerk in Massachusetts. 
At the end of their trial their own attorney said 
that it had been fair. The case was appealed to 
five different courts including the United States 
Supreme Court and finally considered by a com- 
mission of prominent and disinterested men ap- 
pointed by the governor. In every instance the 
report was that Sacco and Vanzetti had been 
given a fair trial and that there was little doubt 
of their guilt. 

The communists and their grafter friends 
cared little about Sacco or Vanzetti, but by keep- 
ing the matter agitated were able to conduct 
upon a gigantic scale what is now known as a 
“racket.” 

A million dollars or more was collected as a 
defense fund for Sacco and Vanzetti, but it is 
charged that very little of it was used in the 
defense of those criminals. 

When Sacco and Vanzetti were finally exe- 
cuted it was stated that many men and women 
had to return to legitimate work and since then 
they have been looking for another excuse for a 
“racket.” 

Many of those who profited from the collec- 
tion of funds for Tom Mooney and later from 
similar collections for Sacco and Vanzetti are 
now hungrily- looking forward to a similar 
“racket” for the Aderholt murderers. 
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Already they are active as was noted from 
the arrest in Philadelphia last week of a com- 
munist garden party to which they had brought 
a wealthy, but feeble minded old lady. 

If those who murdered Aderholt are acquitted 
for lack of evidence, the collection racket will 
end just as it did when Sacco and Vanzetti were 
executed. 

Some have been surprised at the efforts of the 
communists to delay the trial in the face of the 
fact that fourteen of their members were in jail, 
but the longer they stay in jail the more time 
is afforded for the very profitable past-time of 
collecting funds for them. 7 

If the accused are acquitted the racket will 
end, whereas if they are convicted, especially if 
convicted of first degree murder, a cry of un- 
fair trial and long delays through appeals will 
give the grafters another chance to collect and 
pocket large sums. 

We feel safe in saying that most of the com- 
munists are earnestly hoping for a verdict of 
guilty for the Aderholt murderers. 


No Connection With Special Editions 


We understand that two Southern newspapers 
are soliciting advertising from cotton mills in 
special editions intended to portray conditions 
the textile industry of the South. One manu- 
facturer, who has written us, seemed to be under 
the impression that we were connected with or 
at least, endorsed the publication of the special 
editions. 

We wish to state that we have no connection 
either directly or indirectly with these proposed 
special editions and having no interest we have 
not taken any position relative to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages which are likely to accrue 
from their publication. 

One of the special edition solicitors has been 
connected with the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
but in his present capacity does not in any way, 
represent this journal or its editor. 


Telephone Numbers in Directory 


The July Ist, 1929 edition of Clark’s Direc- 
tory of Southern Textile Mills, which is now 
upon the press, will carry the telephone number 
of each mill and in some cases will also carry 
those of the superintendents and other officers. 

The practice of transacting business over tele- 
phones is increasing and long distance opera- 
tives have now an established custom of asking 
“Do you know the number?”’ 

There is also a considerable saving in tolls 
when making a station to station call. 

After the July Ist, 1929 Directory is issued a 


ta 

a 

a 
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salesman will be able to turn to the name of a 
mill and note its telephone number. 

Many of the machinery and mill supply 
manufacturers are also having their telephone 
numbers listed in the new Directory as a con- 
venience to cotton mills desiring to call them. 
A small charge is made for such listings. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
is by far the most accurate and most convenient- 
ly arranged textile directory, and the new fea- 
ture of telephone numbers will add to its popu- 
larity. 


/ A McDonald and a Negro 


The photograph herewith shows two white 
boys and a negro. 


It is from a group picture of communist boys 
who sailed from America last week for Russia 
where they are expected to absorb communist 
doctrines and become real ‘‘reds.”’ 

The negro boy is from New York, but one of 


the white boys is Elmer McDonald from Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

The McDonald name implies pure Anglo- 
Saxon or Scotch-Irish blood and it is strange to 
find a boy of that lineage traveling with and 
sleeping with a black negro boy. 


Probably somewhere among his ancestors 
were the proud members of the McDonald clan 
of Scotland and possibly a leader of that clan 
and McDonalds have always been noted for 
loyalty and have fought for their own country. 

We can not blame poor little Elmer McDonald 
but his parents should hide their heads in shame 
for attempting to make of him a man disloyal 
to his country and an associate of negroes. 

Someday his Anglo-Saxon McDonald blood 
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may assert itself, and he may refuse to sleep 
and live with negroes. Then he may arise and 
curse the parents who so lost their sense of 
decency as to consider their son as the social 
equal of negroes and low-class Russians. 


— 


Narrow Sheeting Prices 


It has been stated that the prices at which 
narrow sheetings are being given away consti- 
tutes acrime. We leave this to the judgment of 
those interested. A condition of this kind should 
not be allowed to continue however, and we 
gladly open our columns for a frank’ discussion 
of the matter. 

Stocks of narrow sheetings are only a very 
little larger than they were six months ago at 
the beginning of the year and yet textile mill 
managers supposedly upon the recommendation 
of their selling agents continue to dump goods 
at below cost. This ultimately will work a real 
hardship on stockholders and employees. 

We would like to see a free discussion of the 
matter and will be glad to publish communica- 
tions—-signed or unsigned. 


The Wage Cut in Lancashire 
Although cotton mill wages in England are 
considerably less than those in the United 
States the English mills have decided that a 
reduction of 12% per cent is imperative. 

The mill employees have not agreed to accept 
the full reduction, although they have intimat- 
ed that some reduction in wages would be ac- 
cepted, and approximately 500,000 employees 
and 1500 cotton mills are now idle. 

Cotton manufacturing conditions in England 
have been bad for several years and there can 
be no doubt that the employees will eventually 
return to work at a new scale which will repre- 
sent a considerably lower wage than has existed. 

There are approximately 56,000,000 cotton 
spindles in England and if they remain idle for 
any length of time such curtailment will mean 
additional business for those mills in the United 
States, which make goods and yarns suitable for 
export. 

On the other hand, the reduction in wages 
when accepted will enable the English mills to 
undersell us in foreign markets and our exports 
will suffer thereby. 

Labor union organizers have been telling the 
mill operatives of the South that unions insure 
higher wages and yet we see the English mills 
in which every employee is forced to belong to 
a union, reducing wages 12% per cent when 
there is no reduction in the open shop mills of 
the South. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 


The Waldensian Weavers, Inc. 
Valdese, N. C. 


INSTALL 
K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing 
that money put at interest will sield in- 
— terest—but money invested tn K-A will 
yield ten fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. lt. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 KE. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Furm of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plian- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning Cemeteries 

Residential Recréational Areas 

Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Eatates 

School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


- 
- 
- 
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Fayetteville, Tenn.—The Elk Cotton Mills are to erect 
a new boiler house and install two additional boilers, 

Buena Vista, Va..The Buena Vista Textile Company 
will install 92 additional looms. 

Cramerton, N. C—The Cramerton Mills, Inc. is in- 
stalling 250 new looms in the annex that was built 
some months ago. It was exp@cted that these will all 
be set and ready for operation within the next few 
weeks, 

Cleveland, Tenn.—Plans for the establishment of a 
silk weaving mill here are being completed, with evers 
indication that formal organization of the company wil! 
luke place within a short time, according to H. B. Moore, 
vice-president and general manager of the Hardwick 
Woolen Mills. 

Opelika, Ala. — The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
vany has made an offer to buy 20,000 spindles from the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., for installation in 
ithe local plant. It is hoped to install the machinery 
before September 1. 


Summerville, Ga. The Summerville Cotton Mills 
have recently ordered their second unit of Breton 
Minerol process equipment. The first unit was installed 
lust April. This new equipment will now take care of 
ull their cotton passing through their mill. 

Charlotte, N. C.--The Superior Yarn Mills, Fast Monbo 
and the Tuckaseege Spinning Company, Mount Hol'y, 
have been consolidated. ‘The new corporation will be 
known as the Superior Yarn Mills, Inc. It is expected 
that R. L. Stowe, of. Belmont, who has been president 
of the Superior will continue as president of the com- 
pany. Other officers have not yet been announced. 
The two mills have a total of about 19,000 spindles on 
combed yarns. 

Mount Molly, N. C.— Catawba Spinning Company i: 
petitioning the North Carolina courts for the appoint 
ment of a temporary recetver to take over its affair=. 
The necessary legal papers have already been prepared 
by A. E, Woltz, representing the corporation, R. F. 
Craig, vice-president, and C. H. Potter, secretary. 
Potter, it is understood, is slated to be named receiver 

The receivership is sought by the Lola Manufactur 
mg Company of Stan.ey, N. C., a creditor. The mil''s 
financial difficulties, it is said, resulted from a heay 
loss in cotton sustained several vears azo, this being 
followed by the failure of the Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company of Gastonia in April last, which added to th» 
mill's embarrassments. 

The corporation's liabilities are said to be about $167,- 
060, with only about $37,000 quick assets, the real value. 
however, being estimated at $175,000 

This mill was originally the Albion Mill and was built 
by A. P. Rhyne in 1885. In 1918 it was enlarged and 
i. capacity doubled. It is now equipped with 7,34) 
-pindles and makes combed and carded yarns. It was 
one of the mills to be grouped in the Flint merger, that 
corporation having taken an option on it last vear at 
275,000. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


renee 


Chattanooga, Tenn. The addition to the Mountain 
City Knitting Company, will be 2 stories and basement 
to cost about $30,000. W. H. Sears is the architect. 

Montevallo, Ala.—The Montevallo Cotton Mills, or- 
ganized here some weeks ago by C. W. Strowd and H. H. 
Holcombe, of the Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Bir- 
mingham, expect to let contract for the building in 
about two weeks. It will be one story and basement, 
250x100 feet. Plans are by Robert & Co. Atlanta. 

Local reports state that the machinery will be moved 
from a mill in New Bngland. 


Gaffney, S. C.-The Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
which has recently added plant additions, is to begin 
immediately the erection of 23 brick homes for em- 
ployees, according to R. P. Carson, secretary. The mill 
mill employs over 850 persons and most of them live 
in company homes, which are equipped with lights, 
water and sewerage connections. The work will. be 
‘done by the company. Only a few years ago this com- 
pany erected 100 homes here. 


Efland, N. C.—-The Efland Scott Hosiery Mills, re- 
cently incorporated here by K. H. Scott, hosiery manu- 
facturer of Burlington, and John L. Efland, president 


of the Efland Hosiery Mills formerly operated here, 
vure expected to use the building of the latter com- 
pany. Mr. Seott recently purchased the equipment 


of the Sandhills Hosiery Mills, Carthage, N. C., and if 
is expected to be moved here. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—FE. A. Gilfillin, of Greenville, was 
made receiver of the Wadsworth Mills in an 
filed in the office of the Clerk of Court. 


concerned allege the corporation is not 


order 


insolvent, but 
that if does not have enough liquid assets to meet its 
obligations. 

The mills are operated in war-time buildings at Camp 
Wadsworth. They are capitalized at $200,000 
operate 11,392 spindles. P. C. Fiske is president. 

Action was brought by the South Carolina National 
Hank of Charleston upon grounds that defendant cor- 
poration owes the bank $136,680 on promissory notes 
and that further obligations amount to about $20,000. 

The complaint sets forth that the Broad River Power 
Company holds a judgment against the corporation 
which 1s more than a year old. It is further alleged 
that Sheriff N. L. Bennett of Spartanburg County has 
advertised for the sale of the the 
August 5. 


and 


assets of mills on 

The plaintiff alleges that due to the present condi- 
‘on of the real estate and cotton mill market an irre- 
parab'e loss would result from the sale and asks for 
the appointment of a receiver. 

Spartanburg, 8S. C. Awarding of the contract for 
sprinkler and fire protection system in the bleachery 
and village of the Fair Forest Finishing Company and 
fhe construction of a service water main to Poe Piping 
and Heating Company of Greenville, was announced by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. engineers. The Poe 
company's bid was in the vicinity of $40,000. 

The contraet for the construction of a sanitary sew- 
erage system for the bleachery and village was given 
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LEATHER BELTING 


Selected and Constructed in a manner 
which will most effectively transmit 


the Power desired 


Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Strect 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
162-166 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


1929 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


— —_ 


All parties | 


Pyrazol Fast Green BG 


We have recently published a loose 


leaf bulletin on Pyrazol Fast Green 
B G. 


copy write our nearest office. 


If you have not received your 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1406 S&S. TRYON ST. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.— Bids will be taken here August 
? for a building, 150 by 300 feet in dimension, which ts 
to be built by the Rosemary Manufacturing Company, 
of Roanoke Rapids. Details regarding the the building 
and the purposes for which it is to be used have not 
been made public. 


Talladega, Ala.The installation of the machinery 
of the Bemis Bros. Bag Company, is progressing nicely, 
and it is believed that this will be completed and the 
plant ready for operation by October 1. The machinery 
is being installed in the main building, picker building, 
weave room and warehouse. The foundation of the new 
office building of this company has been completed and 
the brick work has been started. : 


t:. the Garret Engineering Company of Spartanburg on 
a bid of 36,000. 

Construction of a 
paving of the new million gallon storage 
reservoir was entrusted to Jd. L. Von Giahn & Co. alt a 
contract price approximating $20,000. 

The plant at Fair Forest is rapidly being completed 
with the roof of the finishing plant now being pul on, 
The entire plant in a large building that is 
cut into two compartinents by a dividing wall. One sec- 
tion is used for the finishing plant and the other for the 
preliminary work of bleaching and washing. 

Framework for 30 or 35 houses that will be tenanted 
by operatives at the new $1,000,000 plant is already up. 


sewerage disposal plant and the 


three and a 


is housed 


Completion is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 


Seek Rayon Factory for Hopewell, Va. 
Richmond, Va-—H. F. Minter before the 
City Council of Hopewell at its last meeting and urged 
that the body appoint a committee to co-operate In 
presenting the claims of Hopewell before the proper 
officials at Philadelphia in regard to the location of the 
proposed new artificial silk plant in the Virginia city. 

Hopewell is one of six cities considered for 
the location of a new artificial plant. The city 
eouneil assured Mr. Minter of its co-operation and the 


appeared 


being 


silk 
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entire membership of five was placed on the committee. 
The Chamber of Commerce has not as yet made known 
its plans in its efforts to secure the plant for Hopewell. 
Work will be begun soon to secure the plant for the 
city. 


To Extend Cotton Use 


Columbia, 8. C, Indicating the sweep across the 
south of sentiment to use cotton products, the Cotton 
Products Extension committee has been advised that 
the Southern Wholesale Confectioners Association at its 
recent annual meeting in Atlanta, voted to request 
ull confectioners to order their sugar in cotton sacks. 

The committee has also been advised that the Wayne 
County Advisory Council at its quarterly meeting held 
at. Goldsboro, N. C., on July 19, adopted resolution urg- 
ing housewives of the South to demand that their flour, 
rice, sugar, feeds etc., shall come in cotton containers. 

Members of the Alabama State Council of Homie 
Demonstration clubs will wear cotton dresses and hose 
and carry purses made of colton material to their an- 
nual meeting at Auburn, August 5-10, the committee 
has been advised. There will be a display of useful 
articles made from cotton flour sacks at this meeting. 

Housewives over the South are being urged by the 
committee to ask for rice in cotton sacks in packages 
«} from one to twenty-five pounds. 


Bemberg Makes Super-fine Deniers 


“For the first time in history, synthetic yarns of a 
lineness equal to standard silk sizes of 14/16 and 22/26 
are available in quantity and at prices which will make 
possible their use in sheer woven and knitted fabrics. 
end combination yarns,” announced A. M. Tenny, vice- 
president of the American Bemberg Corporation. 

In commenting on this, he made the following state- 
ment: “With the production in January of this year al 
the American Bemberg Corporation plant at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., of super-fine deniers included in the range 
1D, 15, 30, 40 and 52, synthetic yarns of a fineness equal 
to the standard raw silk sizes of 14/16 and 22/26 were 
placed on the market for the first time in history. 
Available quantities of these sizes being limited during 
the six months period of introduction and development, 
no prices were published. 

“The production of the first unit in the coarser sizes 


INSPECTING rtis Marble Machine Co. | DOUBLING | 
SEWING Curt & RS MEASURING 
extile achinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


If YOU HAVE NOT 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS ie LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. YOU SHOULD no aie 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 


MERIT COUNTS MARKET 
Jonanvorre. N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S&S. Cc. GRIFFIN, GA. 
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has been sold ahead as a result of the phenomenal de- 
mand for Bemberg yarns featuring ultra multi-filaments 
and natural subdued lustre. With the enthusiastic re- 
ception of both fine and coarse sizes, American Bemberg 
Corporation will endeavor to supply increased demand 
as far as possible through production of the second 
unit. Machinery for the production of super-fine yarns 
is being increased.” 

Quotations have now been made on the new super-fine 
deniers which will make them available to the trade al 
prices which will make practicable their use in sheer 
knitted and woven fabrics and combination yarns. With 
silk especially, the fine deniers should blend in with 
unusual effectiveness. 

Because the production of the first unit on the coars- 
er yarns has been sold well ahead, prices have been 
withdrawn and orders will be accepted only within the 
limits of production on the machinery not in use for 
the fine deniers. 


Imports of Cotton Manufactures Gain 


Washington, D. C.—Imports of cotton manufactures 
increased materially during June compared with the 
month a year ago and there was also a heavy, 
increase in importations of raw cotton for the resper- 
live periods, according to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce, the details of which follow: 
(000 omitted) 


same 


1928 1929 

Haw cotion Ibs. 7,293 13,056 
Raw cotton 2214 3,149 
Total cotton manufactures $ 4934 5,727 
‘Total cotton cloth sq. vds. 4,657 1,880) 
‘Total cotton cloth 1,185 1.261 
| nbleached sq. yds. 1,768 1.327 
linbleached . S74 319 
Bleached ~ 975 1340 
Colored sq. vds. 2 
Colored 628 714 
Total cotton wearing apparel S$ 899 1,124 
(.otton gloves doz. jrs. 135 157 
Cotton gloves ~ 414 424 
Cotton hosiery doz. prs. 
Cotton hosiery 147 
Total cotton laces, embroidery, ete. ~ R54 
Hand-made laces = 54 35 
Machine-made laces 368 

Mill Stocks Lower 

The prices for common stocks of Southern textile 
mills continued downward during the past week, a de- 


cline of 44c per share being registered in the average 
bid price of 25 most active stocks which stood at 91.60 
al the close of the week according to the weekly sum- 
mary as compiled by R. S. Dickson & Go. 

Bargain hunters have been taking stocks as offered 
e! their prices and more activity has been noted during 
the past two weeks than for several months. 


l'. S. Hosiery Exports To Egypt Lead Field 
Washington, D. C.—Shipments of rayon hosiery from 
from the United States to Egypt during 1928 amounted 


to $168,870 of the total of $569,460. acording to con- 
sular reports to the Department of Commerce. Italy 


ranked next, with shipments valued at $153,435 worth. 
Silk hosiery imported was valued at $161,010, and came 
Chiefly from France, which shipped $114,665 worth. 
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A Real Good 


Friction Clutch 


The 


Peerless 
It’s Unit-Adjusting 


The peerless Unit-Adjusting Clutch is powerful yet compact; 
has few parts, all interchangeable; and all adjustment for wear is 
made at one point. 


Adjustment is so simple that it can be made by anyone without 
the use of any special tools. Simply loosen the small hollow set- 
screws in adjusting nut and with clutch thrown out of engagement 
turn the toggle mechanism with your two hands—see illustration 
above; turning to the right to tighten the clutch and to the left 
tu loosen it. 


May we send you a copy of Bulletin No. 571? 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


WEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 


Greenville, S.C. 


Makers of Shafting, Hangers, Collars, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 

Ball Bearings, Flexible Couplings, Rope Sheaves, Pillow Blocks, 

the U G Automatic Belt Contactor, Grooved Pulleys for “V” Belts 
and-Compleite “V” Belt Drives. 


% 
| 
{ 
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Comparison of Tariffs on Jute 


The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants has made 
public a memorandum, which has just been 
its tariff committee to members of the Senate 


sent by 
Finance 
Committee, comparing tariff schedules on jute burlap 
and jute yarn in European countries with those effec- 
tive in the present American tariff. The text of the 
memorandum follows: 


While the major portion of burlap imports comes 


irom British India, very large quantites are shipped 
from Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, L[Italv, Austria, 


und Czechoslovakia. 

Therefore, we present a synopsis of their respective 
tariff burlap and the varns from 
which it is manufactured, compiled from data furnish- 
ed by the Department of Commerce, together with ex- 
rorts of burlap to the United States during (928. 

An examination of these schedules reveals three sig- 
nificant facts: 


schedules On jute 


i. That even though their wage scales are substan- 
tially lower than our own, each of these countries has 
found it necessary, in establishing a jute weaving indus- 
try and protecting its market, to tariff 
harrier against the still lower wage seca'tes of India. 

2. ‘That 


home raise a 


in each instance duties on jute burlap are 


substantially higher than those on the varns out of 
which if is woven. 
3. That even though they are able to absorb our 


lariff and still distribute their jute products here profi- 
tublyv, four of these nations have established tariffs on 
burlap more than double our own. 

Belgium shipped us 6,792,000 pounds of jute burlap. 
The Belgian import duty 1.57 


is equivalent to cents 
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per pound and their rate on the yarn amounts to 0.19 
cents per pound. 

The Netherlands shipped us 1,764,000 pounds of jute 
turlap. The Dutch import duty is equivalent to 0.65 
cents per pound and yarn is free. 

Germany shipped us 8,650,000 pounds of jute burlap. 
The German import duty is equivalent to 2.05 cents 
per pound and their rate on the yarn amounts to 0.97 
cents per pound, 


Italy shipped us 15,913,000 pounds of jute burlap. 
The Italian import duty is equivalent to 2.10 cents per 
pound and their rate on the yarn amounts to 1.23 cents 
per pound. 


Austria shipped us 4,710,000 pounds of jute burlap. 
The Austrian import duty is equivalent to 3.67 cents 


per pound and their rate on the varn amounts to 0.74 
cents per pound. 


Czechoslovakia shipped us 4,954,000 pounds of jute 
hurlap. The Czechoslovakia import duty is equivalent 
to 3.95 cents per pound and their rate on the yarn 
amounts to 0.95 cents per pound. 

Accompanying the memorandum was a letter which 
which stated in part: 

“The present duties on jute varn restrict these jute 
varn imports to a level substantially than { per 
cent of the annual production of such goods in the 
United States. The fact that in the same schedule the 
duty on jute cloth ts 82 per cent lower than those on 
the very yarns out of which it is woven makes the man- 
facture of jute burlap in the United States economically 
impossible. In our opinion, a schedule which enables 
the jute spinner to function and denies that same right 
to the jute weaver is indefensible. 

“We bespeak your careful consideration of this de- 


less 


Winding and Twisting | 


Doubling is a comparative 


ly inexpensive operation if 
the supply packages are large 
Twisting costs are also at 
the minimum when the sup- 
ply packages are large 
To form the large package 


in the cheapest way, is a 
problem. 
Again :— 

Twisting from single end 


packages eliminates the doub 
ling and the cost is at a mini 
mum when the package is 
large. 

Allow us to study your 
twisting conditions and 
recommend the most suitable 
system—Single end — Double 
end—Over end—Straight pull 

from cones or cheeses. 


The large package can in 
any event be wound most 
cheaply on the 

Abbott Circulating 

Winder 


Bulletin No. 102 describes 
the winder 

A letter will bring one of 

our engineers to consult with- 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY, 


out obligation 


Wilton, New Hampshire 


| | | 
| | | 
\ 
A: 
T 
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parture from the principle of compensatory duties thal 
the'new schedule may provide reasonable protection to 
\merican manufacturers of jute fabrics and more par- 
licularly to American cotton manufactufers and cotton 
‘armers who have borne the brunt of this severe com- 
petition.” 


What Weavers Can Do 
What They Should Do 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Lo exist and labor agitators seek to limit the work of 
the operative. 

“Improved machinery costs a lot of money. 

“The mill-owner who would remain in business must 
spend that money and equip his mill with the latest 
and best machinery he can obtain. 

“He must work out a plan of operation that will give 
him the full benefit of all the advantages the better 
machines give him. This often calls for more expen- 
sive preparatory processes. 

“Having courageously spent his money and intelli- 
gently planned better methods, he is entitled to get the 
benefit of his planning. 

“He must have it if he is to remain in business and 
continue to furnish employment to his help at the high 
wages which the American standard of living requires. 

“The textile industry cannot come back unless it uses 
every means it can devise to reducé costs. 

“The industry will not get the full benefits of the 
mill-owner's prudent planning, will not be using every 
means to a comeback, without the co-operation of the 
help in a fair day's work. 

“For a weaver that fair day's work is to run as many 
looms as she comfortably can under the conditions in 
her mull. 

“It may be six; it may be 50; it may be 100. The 
number is not important. Weavers are running a hun- 
dred in mills where conditions are right. 

.“Tt is not a question of hardship, of driving, of over- 
work. 

“A weavers work was never so easy as todav: 
so pleasant or agreeable. She has go rid of drudgery. 
She can dress better on the job. 

“But she must be willing to co-operatle—-and so must 
all textile workers all the way up and down the line. 
Co-operation must take the form of complete willing- 
ness to utilize to the full advantage of modern machin- 
ery. 

High Wages and Prosperity at Stake 

“The textile industry is one of our great industries. 
several million people depend upon it for their living. 

“High wages are dependent upon the prosperity of the 
industry. 

“Prosperity and high wages cannot be maintained i| 
the industry does not keep step with the modern trend 
io increased production per unit of labor. 

“There can be no high wages un'ess operatives give 
a fair day's work. 

“No one can continue to receive for any great length 
of time what he does not earn. 

“The mill-owner must have improved machinery. He 
must follow the latest methods, or devise better ones. 
of getting the full benefit of this machinery. He wants 
io pay high wages. 

“But the best machinery in the world is of no rreat 
aivantage if labor will not do its share. 

“The more-looms-per-weaver movement seeks only a 
fuir day’s work for a fair day’s pay. There is no one 
more vitally interested in its success than the weavers 
themselves.” 


hever 


WOOD TOP ROLLS 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill. 


..Cloth Room 


—install WASHBURN 
Wood Top Rolls. They 
fit your spinning frame 
without change in cap 
bars or saddles. They re- 
duce drawing action at 
the middle pair of rolls, causing the principal 
draft to occur between first and third pairs— 
the fibre slipping under the WASHBURN 
Wood Top Roll, which acts as an evener. 


WASHBURN Wood Top Rolls give a Nays y 
higher tensile strength to yarns with less MiG 


end breakage. And they eliminate cockles. NEw 
Bang 
Write for full description 4). 


WASHBURN 
224-234 No. Water Street 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WASHBURN 


Looms 
Superintendent 

BENS 


| 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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be 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


Abbott Machine Co. 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 


Akron Belting Co 

Aktivin Corp. 

Alemite Mfg. Corp 

Allen Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Aniline & Extract Co 

American Bobbin Co 

American Casablancas Corp 

American Glanzstoff Corp 

American Moistening (o. 

Amreican Yarn & Processing Co 

Amory, Browne & 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Armetrong Cork Co 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Bahnson Co 

Baily, Joshua lL. & Co 

Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co 

BRarber-Colman Co. 

Barber Mtg. 

Bell. Geo. 

Besse. Osborne & Odell, Inc. 

Bond, Chas. Co 

Borne, Serymser Co 

Boulieny, R. H., Ine 

Brown, David Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Rutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

‘aldwell, W. E. Co. 

‘atlin & Co. 

‘elanese Corp. of America 

“‘harlotte Leather Belting Co. 

“‘harlotte Mfg. Co. 

‘iba Co., Ine. 


‘ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
‘ook’s, Adam Sons, Inc. 
‘ooper Hewitt Electric: Co 
‘orn Products Refining Co. 
‘ourtney, Dana 5S. Co. 


‘rump, F. M. & Co. 
‘urran & Barry 
‘urtis & Marble Machine (Co. 


D. & M. Co. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper, E. 8. 

Draper Corp. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Duke Power Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 


fuPont de Nemours, BE. Ll. & Co. 
E 


Kastwood, Benjamin Co. 
Eaton, Paul B. 

Eclipse Air Brush Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Hommons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co 

Fafnir Bearing Co 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Federal Phosphorous Co 
Ferguson Gear Co 

Fidelity Machine Co 
Firth-Smith Co. 


Fisher Leather Belting Co., Inc. 


Ford, J. B. Co. 
Foster Machine Co 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Franklin Process 
Freeman. Samuel T. Co 
Garland Mig. Co 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
(General Electric Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. 
(jraton & Knight Co 
(jraystone Inn 
(greenville Belting Co. 


Hotel 


Haberland Mfg. Co. 

Halton's, Thomas Sons 

Harris, A. W. Qil Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


“inton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 


‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 


appear in this issue. 


Page 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 28 

Jacobs, FE. H. Mfg. Co. — 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Kaumaeraph Co. 4-5 
Keever Starch Co. 
Kentiworth Inn 35 
Klipstein, A. & Co _— 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 34 
Lane, W. T. & Bros. 52 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 42 
Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. — 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 5 
Lewis, John D. — 
Lincotn Electric Co. -- 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lock, J. EB. & Son, Ine. — 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 43 


Lowell Crayon Co. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. — 
Mathieson Alkali Works — 
Mapney Steel Co 
Mill Devices Co.. Inc. — 
Mississippi Glass Co. 13 
Morris & Co., Ine. — 
Morse Chain Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Electric Supply Co. — 


National Ring Traveler Co. 43 

Neutrasol Chemical Corp. 37 

Neumann, R. & Co. 45 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. -- 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. — 

Oakite Products, Ine. — 


Parker, Walter Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. — 
Picadilly Hotel 44 
Piatt’s Metallic ¢ apie Clothing Co. 37 
Polk, R. L. & C 44 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 38 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co:. — 


R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 28 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 45 
Rogers Fibre Co. — 
Roy, B. & Son 51 
Rovie, John & Sons 21 

Saco-Lowell Shops — 
Sandoz Chemical Works. Inc. 29 
Sargent’s, C. G. Sons Corp. 52 
Seott, Henry L. Co. 39 
Seaboard Ry. — . 
Seydel Chemical Co. 38 
Seydel-Woolley Co _— 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 35 
Sipp Machine Co. —— 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 37 
S. K. F. Industries 

Sonneborn, L. Sons 22 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 39-44 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. —— 
Stafford Co. — 


Stanley Works 17 
Standard Oil Co. 12 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 24 
Stein, Hall & Co. — 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 42 
Stodghill & Co. . 86 
Stone, Chas. H. = 45 


Takamine Laboratories, Inc. — 
Taylor Instrument Cos. -— 
Terrell Machine Co. — 
Texas Co.. The 
Textile Finishing Machine Co. — 
Textile Mill Supply Co — 
Tolhurst Machine Works 4 
Tripod Paint. Co. 2 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


U'. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 14 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 45 

U niversal Winding Co. 45 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victoria Paper Mills = 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. -— 
Fred’'k Vietor & Achelis 2 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. _ 
Washburn, Inc. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
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Wellington, Sears & Co. 42 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. — 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 51 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 15 
Williams, J. H. Co. 51 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. a 
Wood, T. Sons Co. 31 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 42 


THE BOY AND THE BOSS 

“If you will work, the boss will 
smile 
And rush to make it worth your 
while. 

If you will think, the boss will grin 
And smooth the way for you to 
win. 

For every boss that I have known 
Has loved his workmen as his 
own. 

And nothing pleases him so much 
As one who has the master touch. 

It is the profit, not the loss 
That wins the friendship of the 
boss. 

Only a foolish boss would drop 
The best man in his store or shop. 

So if he rails at what you do. 

The fault’s not with the boss, but 


you. 
You say he's frowning all the 

while! 

Do better work and watch him 

smile!” 


—Selected. 


Splendid Position for Superintendent 


Position open for capable superintend- 
ent experienced on rayon manufacture. 
Prefer man with textile college educa- 
tion and who has had at least 5 years’ 
practical experience. Must know 
twisting, winding, reeling, etc. Ad- 
dress R. A. M., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the amining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahlen Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Ojls and VIM 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Made 


Even saidths, perfect sei- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spirning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Health Supervision in Industry 
(Continued from Page 12) 


lo teach first aid, but should be curbed in thei pro- 
pensity to use technical terms and to attempt unneces- 
sary instruction in anatomy and pathology. ‘The use 
of a text book tends to prevent this, and also provides 
good reference work for the members of the class. 

The best training that can be given to any dispensary 
or first aid attendant, is at the plant itself. No amount 
o. hospital or private work will adequately fil a nurse 
for work in a plant dispensary. Actual experience is 
needed to supplement the intensive training gained pre- 
viously. The same is true of trained laymen in Iirs! 
aid work. The greater their experience gained in ac- 
tual work, the more valuable they are to the health 
department of a plant. 

Qualifications of the Nurse.—Industrial nursing must 
olten be accomplished happily in surroundings not 
ideal. In the small plant, a person with initiative is 
needed to carry on health service work and a person 
with ability is very often required because of the very 
nature of conditions. 

in addition to a liberal education, the usual hospital 
Lraining, and experience in public health nursing, 
is often desirable for the nurse to have a knowledge ot 
many Other subjects allied to the practice of medicine 
in order to be of incidental service to the employees 
of the plant. The ability to advise on well-balanced 
nieals, suitable menus for lunchrooms, significant points 
regarding housekeeping, clothing, etc., will enhance the 
value of the health service department and will make 
that department more popular with employees. Famili- 
arity with the language of the workers will very often 
save a difficult situation. ‘This is not so mmportant as 
the ability to give employees the impression that the 
nurse is looking into their wants and is doing her best 
to help them. It is more important to be able to smile 
at every one than to be able to speak one foreign lan- 
guage fluently. 

A nurse must be democratic toward all without being 
too familiar. Like the physician, it is necessary for the 
nurse to have the confidence of the employees. ‘The 
work is very strenuous, and requires a healthy, vigorous 
body, with an adaptable disposition and an understand- 
ing mind. Likewise familiarity with industrial disease, 
especially disease incident to the particular industry in 
which she is employed, and ready familiarity with all 
legal provisions and public agencies related to sickness 
will very often be a great help to the health service 
department. 

Qualifications of Physicians.--ll is most important in 
the establishment of health service in any plant to 
secure a physician who has the necessary qualifications. 
This is often a very hard thing to do, especially with 
physicians who are serving part time. In addition to 
having a good medical training and some experience in 
general practice, a physician should have executive 
ability and possess a broad human sympathy and a 
willingness to co-operate with the rest of the organiza- 
tion. His point of view and attitude can make or break 
the health service program in any plant. The physician 
who confines his activities to the four walls of the plant 
dispensary is of limited value to the industry which he 
is assoicated. It is only as his influence reaches out into 
the operating departments that his mull opportunities 
are realized. 

As has been mentioned previously, the physician in 
industry should at all times come into close contact 

(Continued on Page 38) 


SHAMBOW 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


“Shuttles Exclusively” 


Main Office and Factory 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Greenville, S. C. 
L. P. Batson, Southern Paterson, N. J. 
Representative F. B. Pellington 


Shuttles Exclusively 
SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


VY YY YF 


SHEVILLE 
ENILWORTH INN 


TTP in the cool Blue Ridge Moun- 

tains during the hot summer 
days one finds a perfect climate and 
atmosphere of rest and comfort at 
Kenilworth Inn. An _ invigorating 
relief from the crowded summer 
watering places, for here the per- 
fection of accommodations make 
resting or playing more perfect. 
For rates, reservations or travel in- 
formation write Roscoe Marvel, 
Manager. 


ro 
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Reprt of Arkwright Test on Oiling Cotton 


Continued from Page 17 
CONCLUSIONS 
Picker Room 


Visible waste percentage ran higher for the oiled cotton than 
it did for the plain, because more heavy stuff was thrown out 
here. By heavy stuff we mean shale, leaf and dirt. It was 1.296 
per cent for the oiled and 1.183 per cent for the plain, 

Total waste, including visible and invisible was also higher, 
being 4.442 per cent for the oiled and 4.082 per cent for the plain. 


Card Room 


The waste from these machines, both visible and invisible was 
higher for the plain stock, the reverse of what it was in the picker 
room. 10.14 per cent for the oiled and 11.27 per cent for the 
plain. The invisible waste was .55 per cent higher for the plain 
stock which might indicate that more good stock passed through 
the card without being broken. Fly comes from the short hbres 
and the ends that are whipped off the regular fibres or good fibres 
during the carding process 

The combers waste were 13.48 per cent for the oiled and 13.67 
per cent for the plain 


The amount of fly and dust was reduced at least 30 per cent 
and this fieure was set and agreed to by Mr. Dilling and the 
overseer of carding. There was not so much over head cleaning, 
consequently better work and higher efficiency. | 

All operators running the machines on which the oiled cotton 
and plain cotton was run said, “That the machines were much 
cleaner and easier to keep clean and that they ran better.” My 
own experience confirms this, because I spent practically all my 
time watching those machines. The number of ends down also 
confirms this 

One of the big advantages in oiled cotton that was found was 
in the appearance and condition of the roving made from that 
stock. After careful watching and collecting slugs from both lots 
it was certain that the oiled stock was making the better roving. 
This is shown by the number of ends down, because every time 
there is an end down it makes a bad place in the finished yarn. 
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There were fewer slugs in the roving, which came from the clearer 
waste, because the clearer waste was more compact and laid closer 
to the clearer and did not pick up so readily as did the clearer 
waste from the plain stock, which had more protruding fibres and 
therefore was more likely to be picked up by the passing roving 
and make bad places in the yarn. 

There was a decrease of 54 per cent in ends down on the inter. 
mediates, 58.6 pér cent on the fine frames, 42.8 per cent on the 
spinning and 38 per cent on the spooler. This item alone would 
make a wonderful difference in the kind of finished yarn produced 
These figures were computed from actual tests made over a period 
of time, the spinning frames being taken the longest, 120 hours. 


The Yarn 


The plain cotton changed more readily to change in atmos- 
theric conditions both for weight and breaking strength which 
can be seen on following the hours during the test. There was 
one day during which it was raining and the air was cold out- 
side. The plain cotton went heavy as did the other work in the 
mill, but the oiled cotton stayed more nearly what it had been 
running. This was on Thursday the 25th 

The breaking strength of the two single ply yarns were 39.68 
Ibs. for the plain and 37.83 Ibs. for the oiled. The weights corres 
ponding were 17.78 grains and.17.48 grains. 

This difference can be accounted for in that the plain yarn 
was heavier than the oiled and that it changed with the atmos- 
pheric condition which can be shown by the following figures 
for 8 hours during the 25th. The plain cotton broke 40.2 Ibs. 
and weighed 18.25 grains or 54.94 counts, and the oiled broke 
35.5 Ibs., weighed 17.2 or 58.14 counts and the yarn was figured 
as 60s. 

No difference in the appearance of the single ply yarn could 
be seen with the eye, but a little difference could be detected in 
the two ply, the oiled two ply yarn having a little smoother ap- 
pearance because of the fibres laying closer together 

The spooler left no doubt that the oiled cotton was making 
the better yarn since the ends down was less and the amount 
of shale and leaf thrown out was less. This difference could not 


be detected with the eye, but the combs on the guides proved 
it so. 
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TALLOW 
GLYCERINE 
Sizing Compound GUMS 
oy DEXTRINE 
PRESERVATIVE 


WATER 
Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 
930-532-534 Marietta St. 

** The Size 

‘That Satisfies”’ 


A Compound that has never given any trouble at the finishing plant. 


Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 


This Compound and our Service will give the feel and weight desired. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
F wutso TauLow 
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ALL American Bobbins Are Inspected and Tested Before They Leave Our Plant. 
That’s the Reason for Their INVARIABLE Accuracy and True Running 


ROLLS BOBBINS 
{| \ MULTIPLE HOLE 
UNDERCLEARE® 7 FEELER 
FOSTER WINDER SLUBBERS 
j INTERMEDIATE 
SPEEDER 
TWISTER if | FILLING 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


Amoucan Ce 


Bobbin and Spoo! Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Types 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 
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As the whole the work ran better and the breaking strength 
of the two ply yarn showed an increase of .88 Ibs., when figured 
to the same weight. It can be noted that the plain stock was a 
little heavier than the oiled all the way through the mill. This 
was due to the change made on the breaker picker, the weight 
fed being decreased because of the oil and enough to make the 
plain laps a little heavier than the oiled. 

The breaking tests for single ply was run over 96 hours. The 
end breakage and sling psychrometer reading were taken over a 
run of 120 hours 


More Cotton Sold by Co-operatives 


Washington, D. C. More cotton was handled co- 
operatively last crop season than during the preceding 
vears, although not as much as during the 1926 season, 
according to the Division of Agricultural Co-operation 
tureau of Agricultural Economics. It is shown that 
approximately 8 per cent, or more than 1,000,000 bales, 
of the 1928 cotton crop was marketed through sixteen 


co-operatives, having a membership of 100,000 growers. — 


The best record made by any association is that re- 
ported by the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, 
Oklahoma City, which received more than 363,000 bales 
from its 25,000 members. 

The Staple Cotton Co-operative Association, Green- 
wood, Miss., handled more than 232,000 bales for 1,500 
active members. This is an average of 154 bales per 
active member. 

A third association handling a large volume of cotton 
is the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, Dallas. 
With about 20,000 members it received more than 115,- 
000 bales. 

The Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association re- 
ceived about 75.700 bales and the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Cirowers more than 65,000. The other assoriations re- 
port handling smaller quantities, 

The total co-bperative marketing for the 1928-29 sea- 
son to July 1 amounted to about 1,160,000 bales, which 
1s the third largest amount received by the cotton mar- 
keting associations. 

The best record was made during the 1925-26 season, 
when 1.472.586 bales were received by fifteen associa- 
tions. This quantity was 9.1 per cent of the total 1925 
crop. 

Per Cent of Total Crop 

The number of associations marketing cotton, the 
number of bales received and the percentage of which 
the co-operative cotton was of the total crop is indicat- 
ed by the following figures: 


Number of 


associa- P. ct. of 
Marketing Lions re- Bales total 
season porting received crop 
1921-22 352,226 
1922-23 id) 764,928 TA 
1923-24 14 928,562 8.9 
1924-25 1h 1.096.507 8.0) 
1925-26 15 1,472,586 9.1 
1926-27 15 1,208,668 6.7 
1927-28 16 825,686 6.4 
1928-29 16 1,163,684 8.0) 


The percentages of the crops in the several States 
handled -co-operatively for the 1928-29 season are as 
lollows: Alabama, 5.1 per cent; Arizona, 43.7 per cent; 
Arkansas, 2 per cent: California, 2.4 per cent; Georgia 
6 per cent; Louisiana, 3.9 per cent; Mississippi, 208 per 
cent; Missouri, 7.5 per cent; North Carolina, 7 per cent; 
Oklahoma, 30.2 per cent; South Carolina, 3.6 per cent; 
Tennessee, 6.7 per cent; and Texas 2.7 per cent. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY : 
Engineers ; 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric Developments; 
Tobacco Products Plants, Cotton, Tobacco 
and General Warehousing; Industrial Hous- 
ing; Steam Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


General Offices : 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Investigate These Processing 


Oils 


yeing o or leveling 
and softening For oiling rayon for 


knitting or weaving 


Neutrasol §S 
For soaking raw silk or Gycolene A 
rayon, all purposes, self r 
emulsifying For sizing rayons 
Southern ' Representative 


WALTER M. FAILOR 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 


——Patented in all important Countries 


WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Puro Junior With Adapter 


This Puro Jr. is equipped with adapter for 
use on any basin or sink slab. Standard size 
and thread permit connection the same as cold water 
faucet. 

This model is equipped complete with lock nuts for 
properly attaching to marble slab and takes the place of 
regular basin faucet or can be installed in addition thereto. 


“Every Fountain Has a Filter’ 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


End Your 
Tank Troubles 2! 


It is the knowing 
now to avoid bulging, 
breaking and leaking 
that has established the good 
reputation of all Caldwell Hec- 
tangular Tanks. 

We make a specialty of designing and con- 


structing tanks for all purposes to withstand 

hard usage and to resist acids Rectangular 

tanks can be obtained with acid-proof rods 

Whatever your requirements are, We can meet 

them Send for Catalog 4 

Ww. E. CALDWELL Co. 
incorporated 
2070 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. (6) 
0 TANKS 
ane 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. 4. 


Hubbard, Texas Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8. C. 
i. G. Moore W. T. Osteen W. W. Greer 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Health Supervision in Industry 
(Continued from Page 35) 


with the workers in order to know their working con- 
ditions and the various elements in industry thal are 
potential causes of injury or sickness. This work should 
take him into the operating divisions of the plant, and 
co-operation with all of the executives from the works 
manager down to the gang boss is essential if the medi- 
cal work is to be carried out in the most satisfactory 
manner, 

Close co-operation with those who are in charge of 
the physical safeguarding of the plant premises, ma- 
chinery and apparatus is especially necessary, and it 
is here that the physician in industry can become very 
helpful in pointing out improper sanitation, poor light- 
ing and ventilation, and other unsatisfactory working 
conditions in connection with manufacturing processes, 
equipment or methods of operation, which may have 
escaped notice by others. Physicians have sometimes 
been able to suggest practical methods of reducing hiaz- 
rds and have often helped to increase output by lessen- 
ing fatigue and increasing productivity of workers bh. 
slight changes in operating methods, reassignment of 
workers, ete. In fact, one of the major qualifications for 
inefficient physician in industry is his ability to under- 
stand the processes and equipment in the plant, and 
(to assist all operating officials in securing the highest! 
ractical production with the least mental or physical 
strain upon the. workers. 

A physician's attitude toward the employees has a 
very important bearing on his success. If the injured 
s treated inconsiderably, and is jostled around merci- 
‘essty, he cannot be expected to entertain much enthus- 
asm for the heaith department of the plant. The 
physician must treat injured employees like patients, 
nol like “cases” in whom his only interest is to get 
something on record, An injured or sick man is hyper- 
nsitive, and the manner in which the physician treats 
him will determine whether he is made a friend or 
enemy. 

If the emplovee is made to feel that the plrysician 
: doing his best to hasten his recovery and promote his 
omfort, he will gladly submit to the necessary treat- 
ent and will later encourage other employees to go 
oromptly to the physician's office for treatment. As in 
rivate practice, the physician in industry must so 
onduct himself that he will inspire confidence in his 
professional ability and develop the conviction thal 
i¢ is a frend and a counselor. He must make emplovees 
vel that they can come to him for all kinds of advice: 
dvice that is fair both to the employee and the com- 
any. Every employee likes individual attention, so 
he physician must be careful not to neglect anyone in 
his eagerness to serve another. 

Confidential information given by a patient to a doe- 
or should not be passed on to other departments. For 
example, in conducting physical examinations, the em- 
Joyment department need not be told details of a man’s 
i hysical condition, but simply whether or not he can 
ufely be put on a certain job. There may be oppor- 
unities to place employees at work while they are un- 
dergoing treatments for any affliction, but the knowl- 
ulge of it need not become public property, 

| The Dispensary 
It is desirable that the dispensary be located as cen- 
_ trally as possible and that it be kept clean. A central 
_ location is desirable to provide convenient access by 
everyone and minimize time lost going to and from 
_ work, but a desirable central location may be difficult 
| te keep clean when located close to some operating 
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departments. Too many first aid stations throughout 
the property are undesirable because it may be difficult 
to supervise them, to keep them clean and to insure 
that there will be plenty of supplies available at all 
Limes. 


The dispensary should contain, if possible, not less 
than 200 square feet of floor space, and it should be 
provided with at least one partition so as to make 
two rooms of this space. The floor and walls shou'd 
be smooth and the floor should he of some impervious 
material. The rooms should be ventilated directly to 
the outside air by a window or other suitable opening 
or an approved exhaust system, and should he well 
lighted—preferably daylight. The location should guar- 
antee a maximum of quiet and privacy to those requir- 
ing first aid treatment or rest. The provision of toilet 
facilities is essential. 


Securing Co-operation of Employer and Employee . 


The Executive —The possibilities of the health ser- 
vice should be fully explained to the executives. ‘To 
ivaugurale a health program requires the hearty en- 
dorsement'of the management. The president or man- 
ager should be thoroughly “sold” by convincing him 
that the average employee takes practically no precau- 
Lions to keep his health in good condition, and that often 
Lhe first knowledge of poor physical condition is when 
complete disability occurs. Of course it is possible 
for the physician to “patch up,” but preventive meas- 
ures are obviously more effective and often less expen- 
sive. By means of physical examination, inefficiencs 
and possible heavy cost can be forestalled, as in cases 
of latent tuberculosis or where hernia could easily de- 
velop. There is also an excellent possibility that the 
improvement of working ‘conditions, made possible by 
co-operation with the physician, will reduce labor turn- 
over. 


The executives is also interested in the cost of con- 
ducting health service. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board made a survey of this subject in 1921. In 
Research Report No. 37, the board states that in 17 estab- 
lishments, each employing less than 500 employees, with 
a total of nine part time physicians and 16 physicians 
on call, tive nurses and five trained assistant, the aver- 
naturally varies with the kinds of service rendered and 
the kind of industry served. This cost is‘ in addition 
to any capital expenditures necessary to equip the dis- 
pensary. 

The executives are interested in the amount of work 
which is accomplished by the health service depart- 
ment, so the department head should keep an accurate 
record of all employees treated for any purpose. . Not 
only should the number of treatments for different dis- 
eases or injuries be shown, but it is advisable to in- 
form the management as to the amount of lost time 
per employee which occurred for any reason, with com- 
parisons of the present period with past records. One 
large company reports that 115 hours per employee 
were lost during 1921 on account of sickness. This is 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle 18 always Oorrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
“ven running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


PARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN\ 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN €E., MUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, C. Atianta, Ga. 
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Southern Railway Offers Tours 


New Special Rates for Trips by Rail and Motor 
During Summer Months 


On May ist, Southern Railway authorized individual and 
party round-trip fares via rail and motor for tours during the 
Summer. Tickets to be sold daily, good to return 15 days 
from date of sale, and will entitle holder to stop over at 
all stations on rail and highway. 

These tours provide complete transportation for the Summer 
vacationist, individually or in parties of 25 or more, to prac- 
tically all Summer Resorts in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 


The tours are: 


(1) Rail to Asheville; Motor Coach to Winston-Salem via 
Blowing Rock and North Wilkesboro; rail to Charlotte. 
Fare: Individual, $13.80; party $12.55 

(2) Rail to Asheville; Motor Coach via Bristol and North 
Wilkesboro to Winston-Salem; rail to Charlotte. Fare 
Individual, $13.85; party, $12.60. 

(3) Rail to Asheville; Motor Coach to Hickory via Bristol 
and Blowing Rock; rail to Charlotte. Fare: Individual, 
$13.75; party, $12.55. 

(4) Rail to Asheville; Motor Coach to Charlotte, via Chim 
ney Rock and Lake Lure. Fare: Individual, $7.30; 
party, $6.40. 

(5) Rail to Hickory; Motor Coach via Boone and North 
Wilkesboro to Winston-Salem; rail to Charlotte. Fare: 
Individual, $10.15; party, $9.35. 

(6) Rail to Hickory; Motor Coach via Blowing Rock and 
Bristol to Asheville; rail to Charlotte. Fare: Individual, 
$14.10; party, $12.85. 

(7) Rail to Johnson City; Motor Coach to Asheville; rail to 
Charlotte. Fare: Individual, $12.05; party, $9.85. 

(8) Rail to Culpepper; Motor Coach via Luray, Harrison- 


burg and Staunton to Charlottesville: rail to Charlotte. 
Fare: Party only, $13.45. 


City Ticket Office 


308 West Trade Street Telephone Hemlock 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


F.M. CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn or 
other materials where strength is an important 
factor. Scott Testing Machines are reliable, sub- 
They 


stantial, easy to read and easy to operate. 
make quality standards possible. 


SCOTT 


PROVIDENCE Ri. 
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an unusually good record, and shows the value of health 
service to that plant. 

The Foreman.—The foreman should be especially in- 
lerested in the work of the health department, and 
should be eager to give his co-operation Where the 
physical examination of employees is carried on, the 
physician can be of great assistance to the foreman in 
selecting employees that are suitable for his depart- 
ment. He can get the physician's advice as to the haz- 
ards of the work from a health standpoint as well as 
give the physician considerable information which 
would assist the health department. The physician can 
relieve the foreman of many worries by having him 
send employees to the dispensary -for treatment and 
advice 

Ii is a good practice, when an imjury of a possible dis- 
ebling nature occurs, for the physician to get in touch 
with the superintendent or foreman of the imjured 
mans department. The physician -is able to decide 
whether the myured man is capable of doing light work 
or not, and by co-operating with the foreman it is often 
possible to give the man a change of work which will 
keep tim on the job until he ean resume his regular 
duties. In this way the seriousness of the injury is nol 
magnitied in the emplovee’s mind and much is done to 
promote his rapid recovery. If it is necessary to send 
an injured man home or to the hospital, the foreman 
as a rule appreciates the medical department's opinion 
as to the extenteof the injury and the probable loss of 
Lime 

Phe foreman should be encouraged to recommend the 
health department to workmen at ail times. A work- 
roan generally follows the recommendation of his fore- 
man, and if the foreman belheves in the ability of the 
physician his men will do the same. 

The Workmen Where applicants for employment 
are piven physical examinations, and the men are cour- 
teously treated, they are generally willing to visit the 
health department later, when they are sick or injured. 
At such times, the physician, and also the foréman, can 
emphasize the need of preventive medicine in conjune- 


tion with treatments for specific mnmjuries and sicknesses. 
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At such a time the employee is naturally ™m a recep- 
tive mood, and a person who. can tactfully persuade 
him to follow recommended practices will render real 
service to the operating organization. If one emplovee 
.« convineed and follows the recommendations he will 
tell others about it and the good work gradually spreads. 


The Dyeing of Silk Hose 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘This has been termed “streaking” or “greening.” The 
greatest difficulty has been encountered in tracing this 
peculiar effect to its origin. Ultimately, however, 1 
was noticed that the color change took place after sev- 
eral hours’ exposure of the dyed stockings to a humid 
atmosphere. One or two cases have been noticed where 
practically the whole panel and assumed a yellow or 
greenish shade, but usually the defect is localized in 
the form of streaks. 

A curious feature of the color change is that on 
giving a “streaked” stocking a good hot wash with soap 
end a little soda, the color is restored to its normal 
shade. Ut will “streak” again, however, if subjected to 
the original conditions, The method of application has 
heen found to have no effect on the behavior of the 
color in respect to the defect. A color will change just 
as much whether dved in a neutral, acid, or alkaline 
hath. 

Some dyers increase their output by dyeing and de- 
gumming in one operation, the color behind added to 
the degumming bath, and after boiling for 30-40 muin., 
(,lauber’s salt is added to exhaust the dyestuffs if neces- 
sary. As the dyeing is done under what might be term- 
mi stripping conditions, considerably more dyestuff is 
required than when the operations are conducted 
separately. 


If a scroop finish is required, this is obtained by 
working the stockings, cold, in a weak soap bath for 
10 minutes and then, without rinsing, treating in a 
cold or lukewarm bath acidulated with acetic, lactic, or 
formic acid. 


WEBBING FOR MECHANICAL USES 
up to six inches in width 
COLUMBUS TAPE FASTENERS 
for spinning tape 
NonN-STRETCH WEBBING 
for automobile tops 


CASKET WEBBING 
Durability 


GEORGIA WEBBING & TAPE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS 
Narrow Fabrics 


(“COLUMBUS TAPE”) 


SPINNING AND TWISTER TAPES 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop EpGrE WRAPPING TAPF 
for ttre manufacturers 


PLAIN WRAPPING TAPE 
for vulcanizing purposes 


TAPE SEWING THREAD 


Strength 


3 
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Undoubtedly there are possibilities in the dyeing of 
silk hose with the chrome and sulphur dyes, but ob- 
cervations on hose dyed on the lines indicated show that 
the dyestuffs in general use are sufficiently fast to fast 
as long as the stockings themselves. 


Better Demand for Cotton Goods 


“Sales this week have been a little below full produc- 
lion, which is due principally but on 
the other the has remained remarkably 
lirm with quile a few advances in prices on gray goods. 


lo easier ‘cotton. 


hand markel 


ranging from 4c to 4e per yard,” the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company reports for the 
week just ended, 

“One of the most tmportant features has been the 
demand for nearby merchandise. We feel that the 


outlook is for a fairly large volume. With a little bal- 
ancing of production and consumption, which we be- 
lieve is actually taking place, prices should gradually 
work where there will better 
hetween cotton and goods. 


“Print 


io a state he margins 


cloths have not been quite so active as last 
week, but at the same time prices have been ho'ding 
firm. The large printers report an improvement in 


the demand although their purchases have not been a 
factor this week. One important bleached goods house 


advanced prices “ee to \4e per vard from the low point. 


There has also been a better demand for drills with 
Sone Improvement In prices, (hur sales on wide goods 
have been most encouraging and orders booked have 


been well in excess of full production, the business eov- 
ering constructions used by the automobile and special- 
iv trades. 

“On fine goods there has been better inquiry, and the 
volume of business booked has better than for 
the past three or four weeks. Buyers have been ultra 
conservative in trying to forecast possible style demand. 
but the time is fast approaching when this step will 


been 


he necessary, so that we look for continued increased 
purchases of fine goods, including silk and cottons. 
rayon and cottons, and other goods. Broadcloths are 


lirm, and there has also been some inquiry on shirtings. 

“While our have 
not covered full production, they have heen more repre- 
sentative of the entire line than 
the past several weeks. 


sales in the colored goods division 


has been true during 
Staple ginghams, plaids, flan- 


nels, hickories, stripes and export fabrics moved in 
fair quantities... We have also noted considerable in- 
crease in the demand for branded goods used by the 


jobbers, There seems to he a good deal more confidence 


in towel values for fall, and our sales during the week 
have been quite satisfactory. the outstanding 
being that goods have been wanted for prompt ship- 
ment with many requests that orders he wired. 
“Information 


fegture 


reaching us from 


foreign markets has 
been most encouraging, and a recovery of buying power 
is daily anticipated. As the buying season throughout 
the various countries approaches, there is considerable 
speculation abroad to the our government 
intends to follow regarding the tariff question, and this 
settlement will largely decide the course of business. 

“It is our opinion that cotton fabries for dresses and 
coats will continue to increase and that the volume will 
be considerably more next spring and summer has been 
true this Furthermore, the continued warm 
weather during June and July has apparently cleaned 
up stocks in most channels so that we see very little 
carryover of this type of 
season.” 


as 
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Look to the point of support— 


if vou will have economical, trouble-free performanc: 

The TOLHURST Center Slhune Extractor produces a tre 
mendous volume of work per das speeds up the number of 
cycles and is outstanding in its dependability and simplicity 
These advantages are largwely dus to the fact that the 
machine is Center Silung. Ky arranging the support at a 
point on a plane through the entey of gravity of the basket, 
the tendency to dance or vibrate with unbalanced loads is 
overcome Thus if ls that t he patented Tolhurst (‘enter 
Slung construction plays such a vital part in the vield and 


performance of the machine 


Write for catalog 


TOLHURS\ 


CENTRIFUGAL 
“EXTRACTORS 
“<AXTRACTOR: 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS oc 


Estac 1852. NY 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Chicago Office, 8 So. Dearborn St. 
Southern Representative San Francisco 
Fred H. White Representative: 
B. 


M. Pithash 
Independence Bidg. Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
Westaway Bidg., Hamilton, Ont. 
455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 


ROLLER SHEEP LEATHER 


Tanned and Finished By Our Special “Non 
Lick” Process 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, Inc. 
51 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1905 
Southern Representatives: 

The Texwood Manufacturing & Sales Co. 
P. O. Box 783 Greenville, S. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New Yerk City 
Sole Selling Agents fer 


Langley M tis, Seminole Mills, Alken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45-WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph : 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New Yerk 
Dallas 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louls 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisce 


Amory. Browne 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


(Mlices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


‘i? 
New York.-Further improvement developed in the 
rotton goods markets last week. Print cloths and sheet- 
igs were firmer and slightly higher. Increasing busi- 
hess was reported on a number of fabrics. Toward the 
end of the week, buyers were more careful, and were 
watching the cotton situation very closely. 

Widespread curtailment by a large number of mills 
in effect this week, is expected to add further strength 
to the situation. Many mills will stand completely idle 
for the week, making the second week of idleness in the 
past two months. 

In print cloths 7%ec was paid for 38%-inch 64x60 on 
goods running into September. Scattered lots ranging 
from 500 to 1,000 pieces were reported, but larger 
commitments were nol current. The 38%-inch 60x48s 
sold at 6%c and some 39-inch 68x72s sold at 8%c. For 
44-inch 48 square 6.40 yard 6%c was the best price’ The 


80 squares continued available for quick at 10%c, with 


l0%c the contract price. 

Mills moved to a new and stronger position in nar- 
row sheetings. Prices on a dozen or more 36 and 40-inch 
constructions were pegged at further advances of “ec 
Some light sales were made. Print cloths were 
firm and selling a little better, although large commit- 
ments were not reported. Inquiry showed some gains, 
end it was known that some large buyers were inter- 
ested in several cloths, although unwilling to pay the 
current prices and inclined to wait longer. Osnaburgs 
were better, and some business, was reported to have 
been done in wide goods for mechanical trades. 


io 


Kine goods markets were slightly busier with fair in- 
quiry and steady prices ruling on most fabrics, and 
with further demand for some of the searcer rayons. 
Interest was shown in some special high count broad. 


cloths and there were light sales of combed cotton 
staples, but at no change in price. 
Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 55% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams 1244-15 
Brown sheetings 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Further improvement developed in 
the yarn market during the week. Sales were somewhat 
better than had been expected and prices were firmer. 
The attitude of the spinners was more bullish and the 
majority of them held for full prices. <A _ diSposition 
not to contract very far ahead was noted on the part 
‘f both spinpers and buyers. A few good sized. con- 
tracts of both knitting and weaving varns were put 
through for future delivery. ‘These were exceptions 
io the general trade, as most orders were of the smal e1 
poundage Lype. Inquiry continued good and buyers 
are evidently more interested in the future require- 
ments than they have been in some time. 

\ good deal of bullish cotton sentiment is heard in 
this market. Some of the yarn dealers are of the opin- 
ion that a further rise in raw cotton will bring oul a 
large volume of varn trading. Al present, consumers 
show a rather cautious attitude until further crop news 
is available. 

The future trend of prices ts being discussed in all 
quarters and while some buyers feel that right now 
the market is “ripe” vet there have been no signs of 
speculative orders. Plants with little forward business 
on their books are apparently uninterested in the mar- 
ket and will probably continue so until the first Govern- 
ment crop estimate is announced on August 8 Orders 
being booked now are wholly to cover business actual's 
taken. 


Southern Single Warps Southern Frame Spun Carded 


32% Yarn on Cones 
31% 
Southern Single Skeins 24s. 26 
108 37 
30s _ 39% 
a: 33 408 47 
16s ty Southern Two-ply Combed 
20s -. Peeler 
22s 36% 
24g 8s 7 
26s ...88 20s 49% 
30s 39% 30s 56 
Southern Two- ply Skeins 
4s-8s 32 60s 70 
10s 32% 70s 81 
12s 80s 9] 
14s 
ic aS 35 Southern Two-ply Hard Twist 
20s 36 Combed Peeler Weaving 
24s. 38 Yarns 
26s 39 8s-12s 47 
30s 40 20s 49 
40s . 47% 30s 57 
50s ‘ 56 36s 58 
60s 63 38s | 58% 
Southern Two-ply Warps 10s 59 
Ss 32% 0s 63% 
10s 33% 60s 
12s --. --.-83% 
l4s 80s --- 96 
16s. Southourn Peeler 
20s -- Singie Yarn on Cones 
In Skeins 
8s to 9s 3-4ply tinged tubes 248 2 — 
2 ...-49% 
8s 3-ply hard white warp | 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
hard white yarn tubes 


Wares 33 708 71 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
TRADE — 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


MATIC 


mee SPEED 
rT YING MACH 


P DRAWING MAC 
D KNOTT 


oxy 


General Offrces and Plant 


ILL. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Spartanburg 


= 
= 
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BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
300 tons pressure, 


any size to suit 
your requirements. 
Let us tell you 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 


more about them. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


367 W. Water St. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy’ 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO 
Charintte. N.C. 


Theres an air of 
hospitality that youll like 


AT THE HOTEL 

PICCADILLY 

227 West 45” ST. « BROADWAY 
CNEW VORIG 


ADJACENT TO EVERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT SUNLIT ROOMS 
LACH WITH BATH, 
-LLeEcTRIC FAN, ICE WATER 
SINGLE ROOM BATH $3522 
DOUBLE ROOM BATH 9°42 


EXCEPTIOAAL RESTAURANT 
AND GRILLE 


Wire Ar Our EXPENSE FOR 
RESERVATIONS 
F.D. SOFIELD MANAGING OIRECTOR 


£ 
PoLK’s REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers tn the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
> Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 


| years and two months in 
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64 YEARS IN ONE MILL 


New Bedford, Mass. — Sixty-four 


one estab- 


| lishment is the record held by Miss 


Julia 


Hanion, who has spent that 
length of time in the employ of the 
Wamsutta Mills, according to fig- 
ures made public by Edward Drake, 
president of the Board of Commerce, 
the 
employee contest. 


hoards old- 
The winner 
ior many years was a weaver who al 
the present is in the sheeting 
partment. Miss Hanlon 
1181 Pleasant street. 
The Board of 
lenges anv other 
person with as long a record of con- 
tinuous employment in a 
mill, or indeed in 
Lablishment. 


in connection with 


resides af 


chal- 
lo produce a 


Lommerce 
city 


eotton 


business 


any 


The Wamsutta Mills employ two 
other prize winners in addition to 
their champion Antone’ Frates, 
eighth, with fifty-two vears and 


eleven months of service. and Ernest 
Gauvin, thirteenth. with a 
half-century to his credit. 


here 


THE CIBACETE DYESTUFFS 


Sample card No. 712 of the Societys 
of Chemical Industry in Basle 
lains 20 colorings in 


Lype 
and 24 combination eolor- 
ings, colored with Cibacete dyestuffs 
on acetate The 
ing, bleaching and dyeing is minute- 


various 
shades 


sitk-satin. steep- 
lv described, whereby 
drawn to the fact that the Cibacete 
(yes powder POSSess better emulsi- 


attention is 


iving capabilities than the corres- 
ponding paste brands. It is onls 
necessary to stir the Cibacete pow 


der brands into paste in water of 
| 30 deg. C. and add the produced 
emulsion to the .dve-bath. The 


Cibacetdiazo dyes diazotized 


with nitrite and hydrochloric acid 
following the dveing and are then 
developed with beta oxynaphtoie 
ecid, 

In a fastness tabulation the light 

wash-—-water and overdvye fast- 
ness of the Cibacete dvestuffs is 
complied, also the equalizing and 
reserving capabilities for cotton. 
wool and silk. It is emphasized. 
that all Cibacete dyes are overdve 


last in the neutral Glauber salt 
bath. Noteworthy is the excellent 
light fastness of most of the Ciba- 


cele dyestuffs. 


) Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls—Wood. Metal.Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
> MILL STREET 


ft 
CLASSIFIED ADL 

\4 
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Cotton Bags for Handling Coal 

Experimental use of cotton in selling anthracite coal 
is described in the current issue of “Bags,” a monthly 
publication devoted to the interests of the textile bag 
industry. 

“Encouraging results have been noted,” the article 
states, “and after further studies are made of this par- 
ticular new use of heavy cotton fabrics, it is planned 
{o popularize this innovation. 

“The studies which are now being made were propos- 
ed by the New Uses Section of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute in collaboration with F. M. Feiker, managing 
director of the Associated Business Papers. ‘This work 
is rather closely related to proposals emanating from 
the fuel industry for selling finer grades of anthracite 
coal in bags. 

“The cotton bag with which experiments are now 
being made has been designed for a brand new method 
of distributing or servicing coal in connection with 
automatic stokers for residences. It is made of osna- 
burg, the heavy cotton fabric used extensively for 
cement bags. These cloth containers which are now 
being tested are shallow, open at the top and have two 
fabric handles. When filled with coal they look like a 
hushel basket, although considerably smaller. 


“Various sizes of bags have been tried out in prelimi- { 


ary experiments, and it has been found that those with 
a capacity of thirty or forty pounds of buckwheat coa! 
were best and most convenient for the individual con- 
sumer. A factor which influences many dealers in favor 
of these cloth containers is that in many sections of the 
country, particularly in suburban districts, women care 
for furnaces and heaters quite as much as men do. 
Therefore ,to make the proposed contamer practical for 
housewives it must be small enough to handle without 
unnecessary strain. 

“The fact that this method of handling coal will prove 
more cleanly as well as more convenient is consequent- 
ly expected to count heavily in the campaign for its 
popularization. In the first place bringing coal mto 
the cellar and storing it in bags will dispense with the 
ciouds of penetrating coal dust raised by the dump- 
ing of tons of coal into the usual bin. Also dumping 
coal into the hopper of the automatic stoker eliminates 
all eontact of the coal with any part of the cellar floor, 
and does away i naddition, with all raising of dust 
hy shoveling. 

“One of the most interesting features of the project 
of selling fuel in bags is the servicing of coal which 
is planned in connection with it. Instead of selling coal 
to the consumer in bulk, as has heretofore been the 
custom, it is planned to offer a contract for a winter's 
continuous supply. Under such an arrangement the 
coal dealer would call periodically, delivering a specified 
brand of coal in bags, at the same time col'ecting the 
empty bags already used. 

“The proposed use of textile containers for coal is 
expected to benefit both coal dealers and coal consum- 
ers. It will make it possible for the dealer to offer to 
his consumers his own particular brand of coal and it 
will make the consumer find it easy to purchase the 
brand he has found best suited to his use.” 


CHAS. H. STONE 


THE GRY.ATEST VARIETY OF DYDSTU °FS AND 
COMPLEMENTARY CHEMICALS IN ANY WAREHOUSE IN 
THE COUNTRY 


228 W. First STREET CHARLOTTE 
TWrEnTy-Five YEARS EXPERIENCE 


4§ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
L. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Aborn St, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,’ 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPEC IAL LL, TEMPERED NARROW TRAV. 
ELERS 
FOR UNIFOR MITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
('se the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFPF- 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby cree Company 
Millbury Mass. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
larger plant. Have been superintend- 


ent of a small yarn mill the past three: 


years. Best of references No. 56z9 


WANT posttion as warp-tying-in man. 
Kleven years experience on silks, and 
cotton, any kind of work or looms, in- 
cluding jacquards Best references as 
to character and ability. No. 6630. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Ten years experience—six years on 
fancies. High school education, and 
the very best of references. No. 5631. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. 1. C. 8S. diploma on cotton carding 
and spinning. Goud references. No. 
5633. 


‘NANT position as overseer cloth room 
Age 40. 12 years experience Best ref- 
erences as to character and efficiency. 
No. 5634. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on plain and fancy cottor 
and rayon fabrics. Now employed. Six 
years successful record as overseer. No. 
5635. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
hobby—topnotch production with low 
per cent seconds and cost. Experi - 
enced on all classes cotton, silk and 
rayon, except jacquard weaves. No. 
5636. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
and designing. 15 years experience. 
Five years as designer. No. 5637. 


— 


WANT postion as master mechanic. Age 
87. Experienced in cloth and _ cord 
mills. Will go anywhere. No. 6638. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy, or as superintendent 
small plain mill. On present job three 
years Good references. No. 5639. 


WANT position second hand in card- 
ing or as card grinder. Long exper!i- 
ence and best references. No. 5640. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 42, fifteen years experience on all 
grade of goods. Can run a room to 
perfection. No. 6641. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
32 Am night overseer of a mill that 
is stopping night work, and must have 
work. Best of references. No. 6642. 


WANT position as superintendent. Well 
experienced in various lines, and all 
through the different processes of man- 
ufacturing in the different departments. 
Best of references No. 5643. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, but 
prefer spinning. 25 years experience 
on colored work Strictly temperate 
and a church member. No. 5644. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner or both. Experienced, 
efficient and reliable. Can come at 
once No. 4645. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
33. Experienced on most all plain 
weaves, also colored work and dobby 
work. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
wil consider position as second hand in 
large mill. 25 years as fixer, second 
hand and overseer on many plain and 
fancy weaves. No. 5647. 


WANT posttion as overseer weaving. 
bxperienced on drills, sheeting, ducks 
and colored work. WUvod habits and 
dependable. References No. 5648. 


WANT position as social service direc- 
tor Three years with large Southern 
mill; had charge of houses, social and 
athletic activities. Best references from 
the superintendent. No. 5649. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer Weaving in large mill. Erex- 
perienced and well known. Best ref- 
erences. No. 56650.. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 39, well experienced, efficient and 
reliable. No. 5661 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
winding and twisting. Age 37. Can 
change on short notice Would accept 
position as second hand in large mill. 
No. 5652. 


WANT ‘position as night superintendent, 
or as carder and spinner. 15 years ex- 
perience Complete 1. C. course. 
Age 31. Go anywhere for better posi- 
tion Best references. No. 5653. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both Experienced on carded and 
combed yarns i2 years second hand, 
two years overseer. Now employed. 
No. 66564. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
weaving and slashing. Experienced on 
plain, fancy and Jacquards—cotton and 
ae. Age 35, strictly temperate. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, day 
or night. Six years second hand, three 
years overseer. Age 36. Good educa- 
tion. No trouble holding help. Best 
references. No. 5656. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning—or both. 
30 years experience on cotton and 
waste Can give satisfaction. Best 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 5657. 


WANT position as sewing machine fixer. 
Union Special Machines preferred. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5658. 


WANT position aS superintendent, carder 
or spinner Age 43, well experienced in 
carding, spinning, twisting and plain 
weaving. est references from present 
and former employers No. 5659. 


WANT position as superintendent Age 
30. Pextile graduate. Three years over- 
seer and designer Three years super- 


intendent, large mill on colored fancies 
Best references No. 5660 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Age 
(70 anywhere. Experienced on drill. 
twill, sheeting, shade and print cloth 
jest references. No. 5661. 


WANT position as second hand in ‘wind- 
ing, Warping and quilling, or spinning 
and warping Well qualified. No. 5662 


WANT position as overseer carding. bef - 
ficient and experienced (;00d refer- 
ences No. 5663 

WANT Position Aas OVerseer cloth room 
Good character, experienced and trust- 
worthy No. 5664. 


WANT position as overseer. or as second 
hand in spinning, where there is a 
chance of promotion. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 5665. 
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NEW TYPE OF SHEER RAYON 


There is a new type of sheer ray- 
on material similar to a ninon now 
on the market, according to Alexis 
Ssommaripa, manager of business re- 
search of the DuPont Rayon Uo. 

This cloth, which is of higher 
grade than a voile has been devel- 
eped by the research department, 
according to Mr. Sommaripa, in co- 
operation with customers of Du 
Pont Rayon Co. He stated that this 
fabric, which is carried by F. Schu- 
macher & Co., is now being used ex- 
perimentally by dress manufactur- 
ers and for interior decoration, and 
has been displayed in a printed de- 
sign by Ruth Reeves at American 
Designers’ Gallery and at Atlantic 
City, Miss Reeves calling her design 
“Antigone.” 


DUPONT PLANT NEARS 
CAPACITY OUTPUT 


Richmond, Va.—The DuPont Ray- 
on Company's plant at “Ampthill,” 
in Chesterfield County, about two 
miles from the Richmond city 
limits, now has slightly: over 
men and women emploved and new 
workers are being taken on at the 
rate of approximately 100 a week. 
This will continue until about the 
middle of September when capacity 
employment will be reached with 
nearly 1,800 workers: 

The large plant is operating today 
at 40 per cent of capacity, officials 
said. The full rate of operation will 
be reached in October. The com- 
plete force of workers will be thor- 
cughiy trained in the manufaetur- 
ing processes in the intervening 
weeks, 

Next week will see the beginning 
of a special safety campaign in the 
plant, which will he 
through August, simultaneously 
with similar campaigns in the Du 
Pont company’s plants throughout 
the United States. 


continued 


Every emplovee of the company 
here will be interviewed personally 
to impress upon him or her the ne- 
cessity for striet 
measures. 


precautionary 
Additional safety- post- 
ers Will also be used. The campaign 
is expected to prove of especial 
value here, coming at a time when 
large numbers of new workers are 
heing employed. 

The safety record at Ampthill has 
been excellent thus far, officials 
said, with practically no injuries in 
the rayon plant. A safety engineer. 
supervising the educational work. is 
a regular member of the service 
section. 
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Air Cleaning Systems— 
American Moistening Co. 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson. Co., The. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Atomizers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Bagging Machines— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Ball Bearings— 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
Barreis— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Baskets— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Lane & Bros., W. T 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
Allen Company 
Apco-Mossberg Co. 
Saco- Lowell ops. 
Beam Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc., 
Beams— 
Allen Company 
Apco-Mossberg Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Warper)— 
Washburn. 
Bearings (Ball)— 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Link Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Belting— 
Akron Belting Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Fisher Leather Belting Company, The 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Houghton & Co., EB. F. 
Ton-Tex Corp. 
Belt Cement— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton. & Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Ton-Tex Corp. 
Belt Contactors— 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Belt Dressing— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
araton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Belt Wax— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ton-Tex Corp. 
Belting (Link)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Jos. 
Bleaching Machinery— 
(See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery). 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
Brown Co., David 
Courtney Co., Dana 5S. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lock & Son, J. E 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Par ker > Walter 
Soneco Produc ts Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Boxes— 
Lane & Bros., W. H. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Braiding Machines— 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Calenders— 
Rutterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. : 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Canender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 5. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 
Cloth Dampeners— 
American Moistening Co. 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
Mfe. Co., Inc., EB. H. 
rds— 
— & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Platt’s Metallic Card eg Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 

Card Cutters— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Royle and Sons, John 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Faston & Burnham Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cars. Trays and Trucks— . 
Rowers Fibre Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Al*ali Works, Inc. 
Stone. Chas. H. 3 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
l.ink-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Check Straps— 
traton & Knight Co. 
Chemicals— 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 
Cleaning Agents— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 
Cloths (Mechanical)— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Noone & Co., Wm. R. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & FPRoschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Caldwell Co.. W. E 
Link-Belt Co 
Textile Finishing Co. 
Wood's Sons Co.. 
Cloth Winders and 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Conbs— 
wraper Corporation 
Loum Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
Stevens Co., J. P. 

Catlin & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Watts & Co., Ridley. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

(See Humidifying Apparatus). 

Cores (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Cotton— 

Crump & Co., F. M. 

Cotton Machinery— 

Abington Textile Machinery Works 

Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Halton’s Sons Co., Thomas 

H. & B. American Machine (Co. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Roy & Son, B. 8S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Standard Looms, Inc. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Merchants— 

Crump & Co., F. M. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Cotton Softeners— 

(See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Compounds) 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 

Counters— 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Couplings (Flexible)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Wood's Sons Co.. T. B 

Couplings (shaft)— 

Bond Co., Chas 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co.. T. B 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Crayons (Mill)— 
Lowell Crayon Co 

Desizing Materials— 


Aktivin Corp., Th: 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Disinfectants— 


Aktivin Corp... The 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knewles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Draft Fans— 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Drinking Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Bond Co... Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
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Draper Corporation : 
R. 1. Warp Stop Kquipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Cv. 

Dryers— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 5. ee 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Foster Machine Co. : 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Aktivin Corp., The 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. L. 


Federal Phosphurous Co. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Lewis, John D. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Oakite Products, inc 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
rakamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Cv. 
Electrical Engineering Contractors— 
Bouligny, iInc., K 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig Co 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 
Electric Hoists 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Electric Lighting-— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. ©o. 
Cooper Hewitt Klectric Co 
teneral Electric Uv 
Electric & Mig. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. ©o. 
General Electric Co. 
sincoln Electric Uv 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies 
General Electric 
National Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse & Mig. 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
r Mill)— | 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(See also Ventilating Apparatus). 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Extractore— 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
togers Fibre Co. 


Fillets (Cylinder Doffer, Burnishers and 


Strippers)— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Aktivin Corp., The 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Corn Products Mefining Co. 

D. & M. Co. 5 

Federal Phosphorous Co. 

Ford & Co., J. B. 

Haberland Mfg. Co 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Marston Co., John P 

Neutrasol Products Corp. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Stone, Chas. H 

Stodgchill & Co 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Finishing Machinery— 


(See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery). 
Flat Wall Paint— 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., EB. L. 


Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros Machine Co. 


lules & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Flyers— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
(See Clutches). 
F uses— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Div., 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Garnet Roll Grinders— 

Roy & Son, B. S. 

Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Ferguson Gear Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 

Ferguson Gear Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Grab Buckets— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
(Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam. 
Harris Oil Co... A. W. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gudgeon Rollis— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Washburn. 

Grinding Wheels— 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Guide Wire Sets— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Hand Stripping Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 

Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's Sons Co... T. B. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Heating Equipments (industrial)— 
Grinnell Company 

Heating and Ventilating Apparatus— 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Heddies and Frames— 
Emmens Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder-Weldon Dveinge Machine Div., 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Molistening Co. 
Bahnson Co.,. The. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
(See extractors). 
Hygrometers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Indicating. Recording and Controlling 
instruments— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Jacquard Cards— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Royle and Sons. John 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Machinery— 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Accessories— 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Knotters (Hand)— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Mill Devices Co. 

Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Lease Rods— 
Washburn. 

Leather Packings— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 

Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Halton’s Sons Co., Thomas 
Stafford Co., The. 

Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Standard Looms, Inc. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Harness— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 

Loom Pickers— 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Emmons Loom Harness (Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co... E. H. 

Loom Pickers (Strap)— 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 

Loom Reeds— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. H. 
Standard Looms, Inc. 

Lubricants (Machinery)— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam. 
Harris Oil Co... A. W. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Robinson & Son, Wm. C. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Texas Co... The. 

lL ubricators— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 

Lug Straps— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 

Machinery Enamei— 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. E. 1 

Mangles— 

Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Perkins & Son, Inc... B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

(See Architects). 
Mill Lighting— 
(See Electric Lighting). 
Mill Supplies— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co... BE. H. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Motor Generator Sets— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 
hoy & Son Co., B. BS. 

Oils (Lubricating)— 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. 
Harris Oil A. W. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. Jd. Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Texas Co.. The. 

Oils (Finishing)— 


(See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials). 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 
Neutrasol Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 

Sacu-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Package Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc., 

Paints— 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. L 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Paint Spray Equipment— 
Eclipse Air Brush Co. 

Patents— 
Eaton, Paul B. 

Pickers (Leather)— 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Emmons Loom Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Cu. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. I 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent's Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Loopse— 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., E. H. 

Picker Sticks— 

Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pilers (Bin, Kier)— 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Grinnell Company 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Pinboards— 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodne 

Hangers and Suports 
Grinnell Company 

Plumbing and Heating Supplies— 
Grinnell Company 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 

Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Power (Community)— 
Duke Power Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co. 
Wood's Sons of B. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 

Psychrometers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's Sons Co., =. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Press Co., Inc. 


B. 
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Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 

Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
DuPont Rayon Co. 

Viscose Co., The. 

Receptacies— 
Economy’ Baler Co. 
togers Fibre Co. 

Recording Thermometers— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Reeds— 

(harlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reed Wire— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Reels— 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt. Machine Co., Rodney. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Roller Leather— 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc. 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 
Neumann & Co., R. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder-Weldon 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rollis— 
Allen Company 
American Bobbin Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
liunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Rope Drives— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Ferguson Gear Company 
Wood's Sons Co.. T. B. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., EF. H. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Ford Co.. J. B. 
Oakite Products. Inc. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. 
Curran & Barry. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Langley & Co., W. H. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Wellineton,. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shaftina, Hangers, Etc.— 
(See Power Transmission Machinery). 
Shear Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


Machine Div., 


Dyeing Machine Div., 


Press Co., Ine. 


Press Co.,. Ine. 
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Shell Rolls— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Washburn. 
Shuttles— 
Brown Co., David. 
Draper Corporation. 
LU. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Foster Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile. Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Compounas— 
(See Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Compounds) 
Skein Machines— 
K lauder-Weldon 
H. W. 
Skewers— 
trown Co., David 
Courtney Co., Dana 58. 
Draper Corporation 
Parker Co., Walter L 


H. W. 


H. W. 


Dyeing Machine Div., 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Cr. 
Slashers— 

Johnson, Chas. B 

H. & B. American Machine Co 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Slasher Combs— 
Corporation 
KMaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Harris Oil Co., A Vv. 

Ssonneborn Sons, Ine 

Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

Sonneborn Sons Co., L. 

Stone, Chas. H 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Houghton, BE. F. & Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Speed Reducers— 

Morse Chain Co. 

Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Lowell Shops. 

Ww hitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Spools— 

Brown Co., David. 
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Courtney Co., Dana 5. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Spray Guns— 
Eclipse Air Brush Co. 
Sprinkliers— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sprockets— 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
Rutterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Textile Finishing Machiaery Co. 
Starches and Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 


Toilets— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
togers Fibre Co. 
Trucks for Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc., B. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
‘os Vats (Dye and Bleaching)— 
‘aldwell Co., W. E. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Vacuum System— 


Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Handling Machinery— 
Abington Textile Machinery Works. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Water Coolers— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood Co., Benj. 
Foster Mac hine Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 


Abington Textile Machinery Works. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Sipp Machine Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Keever Starch Co. 
Marston & Co., John P. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Co. Warp Drawing Machines— Parks-Cramer Co. 
Stein, Ha Co. Barber-Colman Co. Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
Stodghill & a“ ; Sipp Machine Co. Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Wolf & Co., Soques. W arpers— Yardage Clocks— 

Stencil jarber-Colman Co. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Yarns Dyers— 

Stencil tig ree Draper Corporation. Franklin Process Co 
Bradley Mig. Co., A. J. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Yarn Tension Device— 

Strapping (Box)— Saco-Lowell Shops. Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Stanley Works. War Saco-Lowe 
p Sizing Machines— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Strapping Tools— Johnson. Chas. B. Yarn Presses— 

Stanley Works. Warp Stop Motion— Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Stripper Cards— Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Economy Baler Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Sulphur Dyeing Machines— Yarns (Cotton)— 


Draper Corporation 
R American Yarn & Processing Co. 


l Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ldo yeing Machine Div., 
Co. Steel. Heddle Mfe. Co. Mauney Steel Co 
Were Machinery— Yarns (Mercerized)— 
w. arber-Colman Co American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Co., H. Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— Mauney Steel Co. 
Mac Rodney. Eastwood Benj. Yarn Machines— 
Mz fenry Lu. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Sipp Machine Co. Scott Co.. 


Tape— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators (Pressure)— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus 
Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Scott Co., He nry Lu. 
Textile Castings— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies. 


RULED FORMS? 


Hunt Machine Rodviey. GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
Ford 3, LETTER HEADS 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. quali 
inate on any ity of paper and envelopes te match 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
wick BILL* HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
Stanley Works, The 
Top Rolis for Spinning Frames— STATEMENTS INVOICES 
H. & B. American Machine Co. ENVELO 
Saco-Lowell Shops. PAY ROLL PES 
Washburn. 
i te Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 
Trademarking Machines— 
Gurtis & Marble Machine Co. LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Kaumagraph (Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. e oO Cashbooks and Da 
Tranemiesion Equipment— Ledg ess J urnals, y Books 
C0. MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. | 
Morse Chain Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. . 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. DAVID CLARK, President’ 
Wood Sons Co., T. B. 18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Transformers— 


PRINTING? 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


- 
- 
~ 
- om 
€ 
? 
Té¢ Ma ry nery Spec ait es 
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Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Roy in the textile mills covers sixty 
years. 

The problems of the mills have always been our 
problems, and we have met them always with the 
sole idea of improving mill efficiency. 

Roy Grinders will keep your cards in condition for 
efficient operation at all times. 

Advice on grinding always promptly and cheerfully 
given. 


experience 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. A. 


ROY Standard since |868 
EEALLE GRINDERS 


Up to date mills are 
changing rings in 
summer 


Successful cotton mulls are 
changing their spinning rings 
in summer. Right now dur- 
ing July and August, a lead- 
ing South Carolina. mill is 
installing 25,000 new DIA- 
MOND FINISH Rings and 
we can name 
change their rings. 
quires less production, 
change rings. 


Why? 


Change now. 
quality, and FORCE you to change just when you most 
need 100% production. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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a number of others who choose summer to 
Because the slack season re- 
and is the best time to stop to 


Don't wait until worn rings bring poor 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


QUALITY 


| 


Have you stopped to consider 
the savings made by using a 


QUALITY SHUTTLE? 


In the final analysis Williams 
Shuttles are economical shut- 
and should 


tles save you 


money. 


Heddles—Heddle Frames 
Shuttles—Cotton Cards 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, 


Southern Representative 


Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 
= Card Grinders 
| 
' Extra-wear aN 
Spinning Ring 
| | = 
| 
| 
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HARRIS 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


: First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. 


. ; Harris Oil Company has maintained a 
Continuous Automatic Extractor degree of quality in HARRIS OILS and 


GREASES which has won for these products 
a most worthy reputation. 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 


justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered Uy an QUALITY rather than price. Users have 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of : . 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to found that in the long run, it pays them well 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands. to buy this QUALITY. 
Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? Let: us send you full information about 
HARRIS OILS. They are made to fill every 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. lubricating requirement. 


Graniteville, Mass. A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 326 South Water St. 


Providence, R. I. 
Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


GRAYSTONE INN| 


Frieza 
Oblong Basket 


is Cool 


| 
| Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 
18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Lane Basket users may enjoy the direct 
benefits which follow naturally the suc- 
cessful manufacturing and marketing 
of a thoroughly tried and standardized 
article for more than 25 years in textile 


Saddle Horses—Archery—Polo 
Dance and Concert Music 


67-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing—Fishing 


mills. Pure Milk and Cream | 
Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily 


Including Meals 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Manufacturers of P INEHURST OPERATED 
anvas Baskets for 25 years 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 


a > ‘were \| 
| | 
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News of the Mill Villages 


SELMA, ALA. 
California Cotton Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is gome fine down 
here. Plumbers are at work in the 
village and a complete sewerage 
system is being installed. Also 
painters are doing their stuff on the 
houses. 


The yard and garden contest has 
closed with Mrs. J. W. Webster, 
winner of ist prize, Mrs. Onie Walk- 
er 2nd, and Misses Viola and Mary 
Bronson 3rd:. The judges admitted 


that if was a very difficult task to’ 


decide who 
There was 


to give the prizes to. 
keen competition, . and 
believe me we have some pretty 
yards. The prizes will be anounced 
this week. 

The Alabama Sun Fishing Club, 
has just purehased a motor-for their 
boat, and of course the motor is an 
Elto Super Speedster. The club en- 
joyed a fry last week-end. We have 
been making fine catches. We had 
plenty fish for all the members and 
the invited guests. (Aunt Becky, 
the invitation is still open to you.) 

Mrs. W. H. Hooker, Edwin Hooker 
and wife, (newly married) motored 
lc Columbus last week-end, accom- 
panied by Mrs. H. B. Graves. 

W. R. Cook, D. E. Attaway, Shell 
Boyce, H. B. Grave, Willie Cook, 
and W. H. Hooker, were in Mont- 
gomery last Sunday to see Selma 
Club trim Montgomery, on their own 
diamond. 

Mrs. James O. Gray of Montgom- 
of Bir- 
minghaff, were recent visitors of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Gook. 

HOOKS. 


STARKVILLE, MISS. 
4d. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are again on full time, after 
closing for awhile to make needed 
repairs, 

Mr. L. R, Phillips, was called to 


the bedside of his brother, Geo. 
Phillips, of Jasper, Ala. last week, 
but reports him getting better, 

Mrs. J. F. Peeks is at home after 
two weeks visit to her father in 
Winston County, and is on the sick 
list. 

Mr. J. W. Sanders and son, R. D., 
gave us a business call, today. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. H. Wooten, of 
Harell, Ark. visited the family of 
J. F. Peeks, last week. 
~ Mr. L. R. Phillips is on the sick 
list, but we hope it is nothing seri- 
ous. 


Mr. and Mrs. rs C. Lindsay, of 
Columbus, Miss. will move into 
our village this week. We are glad 
to have them to work and live with 
us. 

Aunt Becky, the Home Section is 
read here with much pleasure;— 
your stories and “Nobody's Busi- 
ness’ are great favorites. 

We had a revival meeting last 
week with three additions to the 
church, Baptizing next Sunday. 

OLD WATCH. 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 
Alabama Millis Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are still running full time, 
with plenty of orders. We have no 
sickness here. 

There is at our plant and in our 
village, a bunch of well-contented 
people, who take pride in their 
work and in affairs pertaining to 
the well being and happiness of 
each other. 

Some of our yards are looking 
very pretty; don’t know yet who will 
win the prizes. 

Mrs. Archie Taylor is spending a 
week in Troy, Ala., with relatives. 

Mrs. Tobe Cain, has returned 
after a week spent in Selma. Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Funderburk, 
motored to Luverne, Sunday. 

Missés Willie and Iva Sims, at- 
tended a birthday celebration yes- 
terday. 


Our good overseer, Mr. F. H. John- 
son, treated his loom fixers to a big 
mess of his fine crowder peds, and 
believe me, they were delicious. 

Aunt Becky, we enjoy the Bulle- 
tin and Home Section, and want you 
to visit us, sometimeD. 

JUST GREENVILLE. 


NEWBERRY, S. €. 


~ 


Newberry Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We had the grand opening of 
Thorton Bros. new store, Thursday, 
July 25th, celebrated by the giving 
of many presents by these enter- 
prising young merchants. The ladies 
were treated to delicious ice cream, 
and the children received candy and 
beautiful colored balloons. The 
store is strictly up-to-date, and fully 
and handsomely equipped with soda 
fountain, market, toilet goods and 
groceries. 


We have had two weddings re- 
cently:—Miss Maude Hamilton and 
Mr. B. C. Matthews, who are making 
their home with the bridegroom's 
parents. Also, Miss Bernice Cald- 
well and Mr. Bennie Mack, who are 
staying with the parents’ of Mr. 
Mack. 

We have a fine ball team, and are 
just a half game behind Mollohon 
Mill team. We play Mollohon Sat- 
urday, and believe that our good 
pitcher, Frank Adams, will win; he 
is one of the best pitchers in the 
Mid-State League. 


Somebody, says if we do win this 
game, that an ambulance will be re- 
quired to take Messrs Colie Cook 
and Tom Croeker, back to Mollohon, 
for both are hard losers. 

We are glad to report that Mrs. 
D B. Chandler, of Drayton &t., will 
return from a Columbia hospital in 
a few days. 

Mr. Med Connelly, is rapidly im- 
proving at his home on Cromer Bt., 
after an operation, in Newberry 
County Hospital. 

BASE BALL BOOSTER. 


1 
— 
> 
P 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


GEE MeGEE SAYS IT 


Strike~ leaders claim that the 
government is fighting the labor 
organiations when it altempts to 
keep order and protect the lives and 
property of the “imnocent bystand- 
ers.” 

The only time that our working 
people ask for and take advice from 
Northerners and out-siders is when 
the labor situation is in a turmoil, 
and 99 times out of 100, the said 
northern agitators cause — that 
trouble. 

When our good mill people or- 
ganize their secret orders and Sun- 
day schools and churches and build- 
ing loan associations, they don't 
send to New York and Boston for 
Ikazaak Sunnovitch and Oblox Czer- 
vinzitz to tell them how to manage 
things. 

When it comes to good old hard 
horse sensé about matters of. this 
kind, you'll find that the South has 
most of the sense in. circulation 
carrying decency and respect for 
law and limb. 

Bolsheviks and gun-men are para- 
sites and deceivers, and the South- 
ern Statés is no place for that type 
of foreign rot.—Gee MeGee.— 

WE WONDER 

“No woman ever made a foo! out 
of me.” 

“Well, who did, 
Dairy Farmer. 


then?” — The 


“STEALS ON”"—AND OUT 
Rowley—“I was just reading about 
a man 70 years old who has been 
sént to prison for the fifth time for 
burglary.” 
Cowley—Yes, old age steals on.” 


THE UNBELIEVER 
Sunday School Teacher “And 
why did Noah-take two of each kind 
of animals into the ark?” 
Bright Child—“Betause he didn't 
believe the story about the stork.” 
—College Humor. 


590 DEVOTED EMPLOYES OFFER 
BLOOD TO SAVE LIFE OF 
BOSS 


Asheville, N. C. — Fourteen years 
he worked. Fourteen years he lav- 
ished his fine strength and genius 
upon the business he loved... And 
then—one day he snapped. 

They took him to Mission hospital, 
despairing for his hfe. His hun- 
dreds of employees ‘were left with- 
out his guiding hand while he hovy- 
ered between life and death in the 
hushed atmosphere of a hospital 
room. 

A hurried for 


call consulting 


specialists was sent out by his phy- 
sicilan, Dr. Bernard Smith, and in 
the cloistered quiet of an operating 


room they examined the man whose 
labors had been prediga! and whese 
achievements, though they had nev- 
er been heralded to the world, were 
little short of amazing. 

“If we can have but one quart of 


rich red blood,”. they said, “maybe 


we ean restore him to health.” 

For 14 years he had been master 
in his fleld,. For 14 years he had 
built, and built well. But into those 
{4 years of labor had gone his life 
blood. the best of his strength and 
energy. 

One quart of blood, the doctors 


said, may save him, And so Out 
to the plant, which he nurtured 
through these Years, among men 


who knew him as their leader, went 
a call for that quart of blood. 

They posted the oall on the bul- 
letin board of the Carolina Wood 
Products Company for volunteers. 
This was in the morning. 

And then they came, these vol- 
unteers, stalwart men, with tear 
stained eyes—not just by ones or 
twos, but by hundreds, to offer up 
a quart of their life blood for the 
man they had labored under and 
loved. By noon 590 of the employes 
of the Carolina Wood Products 
Company had registered their 
names and pleaded for the privilege 
of giving. one quart of blood — or 
more if needed—for the man who 
had taken a mite of a mountain in- 
dustry and made it one of the out- 
standing furniture plants of all th 
South. 

Today Louis Francis, yvice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the 
Carolina Wood Products Company, 
is on the road to recovery, and the 
way to health.—Charlotte Observer. 


The above shows conclusively, the 
value of friendskip, sympathetic 
understanding, and genuine good- 
ness, such as we.have always ad- 
vocated, and imsisted as necessary 
and essential, in successful manu- 
fcturing. 

To think of what would happen 
in the above plant, should-a party 
dare imsimnuate that. the beloved 
Louis Francis was “dealing unfarr- 
ly,” and “getting rich on the work 
of slaves,” is to smile! 

A man, who has so endeared him- 
self to his employees, that 590 will 
plead with tear-dimmed eyes for the 
privilege of giving him a quart or 
more of blood, has won somethmeg 
in this-world greater than a kings 
crown:—yet, something that any 
leader could so easily attain,.— if 
genuinely good at heart. 


GOLDVILLEE 


Joanna News 


‘Much thought is given to make 
this community and it’s. citizens 
ideal; much effort is spent; much 


physical energy is expended; much 
time is used in. planning: much 
money is spent in an’ effort to make 
this villaze beautiful. What others 


filo for us does not réheve us of the 


share of responsibility which rests 
upon us. If this community becomes 
the best place in which we can live, 
pach person must put his shoulder 
to every worthwhile movement. We 
cannot be the best citizens of a place 
until we have a community spirit. 
The trouble with matty of us is thal 
we misuse our pronouns: Too often 
we speak of “they” and “them” 
when we should say “we” and “us” 
and “ours.” 

Just now there is a forward move- 
ment going on in our community 
which is for the purpose of helping 
everyone in the .entire village. The 
responsibility for the suceess of the 
movement is upon all of us whether 
we accept it or not. No place is 
good that cannot become better. and 
no place is better but that it can 
become the best. The ideal of the 
world is Jesus Christ.’ During this 
week and next a special effort is 
being made to hold up this ideal 
before our people. The more peo- 
ple we have who try to have the 
mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, the 
hetter our community will become. 

Have you been attending the ser- 
vices in the church each evening al 
eight o'clock? Have you given your 
co-operation towards making these 
services accomplish the desired 
ends? Esther came to the kingdom 
for such a time as was hers, and 
who knows whether you are tome 
to the kingdom for such a time as 
we now face? Esther discharged 
her reSponsibility and saved her 
people. Have we the courage to dis- 
charge ours? 

Village News 

Mrs. W. W. Hair and. children 
spent the week-end with her mother 
in Swansea, 8. ©. 

Mrs. George Dickert is spending 


the week with relatives in New- 
berry, C. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8. L. Gillian had as 
their week-end guests Mr. and Mrs. 
4. T. Lewis and Mr. and Mrs. B. D. 
Friday of Greenwood, 8. C. 

Miss Connie Thompson of Colum- 
bia, 8. C., is spending the week with 
her sister, Mrs. P. BE. Strickland. 

Miss Jimmie Nell Stroug spent 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. King 
Stroud, Clinton, 8. C. 

Mrs. F. B. Wheeler and daughter, 
Barbara, of Statesville, N. C.. are 
spending several weeks with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. W: Hair, 
Milton Road. 

Mrs. Nellie Brown and children 
spent last week with her sister, Mrs. 
T. C. Quinton, Greenville, 8. 6. 

Miss Rebecca DeVore of Ninety- 
Six is spending the week with Mrs. 
Mamie White, Joatina Inn. 
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Mrs. W. D. Parr returned Sunday 
from a three weeks visit to her 
daughter in Columbia, 8. U. 

Friends of Mrs. & H. Keels will 


de glad to know that she returned 


Sunday from the Newberry hospital 


where she had been a patient for 
the past two weeks. 

Mrs. Mary Taylor of Union, 8. t., 
is visiting her daughter, Mrs. Lester 


Young. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Duboise and 
son, Donald, returned Wednesday 
from a*three weeks visit to rela- 
tives in Oswego, N, Y, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Morgan, Mil- 
ton Read, ahounce the arrival of. a 
daughter on Wednesday, July 17th. 

We extend our sympathy to Mr. 
end Mrs. Andy Gosnell in the death 
of their infant son on Sunday, July 
20th. 

Taylor-Gentry 

A wedding that came as a surprise 
to their friends was that of Mr. J. 
W. Gentry and Mrs. Lillie Taylor. 
They were married Saturday after- 
noon, July 20, by the probate Judge 
in Newberry, 8. C. They are now at 
home on Horse Shoe Bend. 

Parties and Picnics 

Enjoyable in every way was the 
party given by Sabry Smith at her 
home on last Wednesday afternoon, 
the .dceasion being that of her 
seventh birthday. After playing 
games im the yard, tie guests were 
invited inte the dining room where 
delightful refreshments were serv- 
ed. 

The kindergarten children enjoy- 
ed a party at the schoolhouse on 
last Wednesday morning. ‘There 
were seventy-six children present. 
On aeccount.of the whooping cough 
epidemic, many of the little tets 
who beleng to the kindergarten 
eould not come. 

The young people whe went to 
Horse Shee Falls for a picnic. last 
Saturday afternoon report a jolly 
good time. Those whe carried bath- 
ing suits along enjoyed the water 
and all did justice to the eats. 

Little Maxine Chrystal celebrated 
her third birthday last Thursday. 
A few of her little friends enjoyed 
the afternoon with her. -Théy: also 
enjoyed the delicious ice cream and 
cake. which Mrs. Chrystal served 
them. 


Imperial Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

If I remember right it has been 
a number of years since you were a 
visitor here; you have been visiting 
on both side of us, and it looks like 
you might stop by, for a little while 
anyway. 

We can at least show you a few 
things that might be of interest, 
such as the “Home of Unele Remus 
and Brer Rabbit.”..We can also 
show you “Slavery Joe’s Cave and 


Rabbit Skip, EatonfOn.” And one 
of the best running, best kept mills 
and villages in the South. 

Aunt Becky, our mill in the last 
two years has been revamped 
throughout, machinery overhauled 
and some replaced with new, where 
it was needed. 

The cottages have been remodel- 
ed and painted imside and out, with 
electric lights and water added. 

I will now introduce our superin- 
tendent and overseers, so you can 
call them by mame when you come 
lo see us. which we all hope 
won't be long now.” 

Theo. D. Shelton, superintendent; 
J. 1. Alford, carder and spinner; 
M. L. Melton; spooler room; A. E. 
Maddox, weaver; T. W. Williams, 
cloth room; Emory Sanders, master 
mechanic; Glen. Batehelor, electri- 
cian; H. A. Adams, yard man. 

For our night line we have L. L. 


Allison, assistant superintendent 
and weaver; 8. J. Mason, carder; 
and B. CG. Hunnicutt, spinner. 


The revival service at the Baptist 
church came to a close the 19th; 
sixteen stepped out on the side of 
the Lord, and were baptized Sunday, 
the 2ist, witnessed by a large crowd. 

Mr. Shelton gave to the base ball 
players, their sweethearts and 
wives, a watermelon cutting Satur- 
day night; it was a grand occasion. 
There were several good talks, and 
music, enjoyed by all. 

Miss Lilly Mae and Gladys Alli- 
son have for visitors this week, Miss 
Margaret Chandler of Crawford and 
Miss Estell Roberts of Atianta. 

Mrs. J. I. Alford and little J. l., 
Jr., returned home Sunday after a 
week's visit to her mother. 

Miss Alma Cumbie is reported 
sick this week with an attack of ap- 
pendicitis; her friends wish 
her a speedy recocery. 

Mr. L. L. Allison and Mr. Ray 
Arnold were week-end visitors to 
Clarksville. 

Miss Gladys Allison has returned 
home after spending three weeks in 
the North Georgia Mountains, with 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Melton, Jr., 
were week-end visitors to Gaines- 
ville, 

TOBE. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Victory Mfg. Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We sure were giad to have you 
with us last week: wish you could 
have stayed longer. We are still 
running in full Diast as you saw 
when you were here. Everybody 
has their shoulders to the wheel and 
full of vim. -We have just unloaded 
a car of shingles, for the houses that 
need covering, and we hope next 
time you come our village will look 
much nicer. 

I went down to see your daughter, 
Mrs. Todd, at Highsmith Hospital 
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and she is doing fine; and expected 
lo go home Sunday. 

IL forgot to tell you when you 
were down here, our shipping clerk 
has a baby boy at his home, name 
William Eugene Julian. I guess you 
remember meeting Mr. I. B. Juiian— 
just a young chap; his mother and 
sister of Westminster, 8. ©: are 
visiting him. 

Our paymaster, Mr. C. J. Cowan, 
witnessed a wedding last week: Mr. 
Fred C. Kinzie, from Spindale, N. C. 


Mr. Kinzie and bride will spend 
their honeymoon in Colorado. 
Our mrasier mechanic, Mr. Eb. RK. 


Lilly, is improving very much now, 
and we hope to have him back on 
the job soon. 

Our secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Bearden,.is off to Highland, for his 
vacation. I guess he will keep the 
golf balls on the go for the next 10 
day.s 

Aunt Becky, you said it had been 
about 12 years since you were here; 
I hope you won't stay away that 
long any more; we are always giad 
to have you. 

HARD BOILED. 


(Thank you for this nice letter. 
and Mr. Melvin’s subscription—Aunt 
Becky.) 


GAFFNEY, 8. C. 


Globe Yarn Mill 


We are still going strong, day and 
night. We are right on the main 
lime of the Southern Railway, and 
in the pretty town of Gaffney. 

Our miil is not the largest, but is 
one of the nieest in this part of the 
State. The work runs good and 
everybody seems happy. Take a 
look at the fine men in charge, and 
you'll see the reason. 

J. C. Farris, superintendent: A. D. 
Thackston, overseer day carding; B. 
B. Brackett, day spinner; P. P. 
White, day winder. 

At night: A. H. Whitener, superin- 
tendent; Glen Seals, carder; M. M. 
Briggs, winder. 


Read the Home Section—then pase 
it along. 


KERSHAW, & C. 
Kershaw Cotton Mill 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Con- 


‘yers, July 20th, a son. 


Mrs. J. A. Grolley of. Camden is 
spending this Week with her sen, 
Mr. M. A, Crolley, overseer carding. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jim Morgan. of 
Touisiana, afe spending a week 
here with relatives and. friends. 


Mr. Reese Mills, age 62 years, died 
Sunday night, July 2ist, at his*home. 
Funeral services were held at Sand 
Hill Church, Monday, by Rev. J: M. 
Neal and W. E. Faile. Mr. Mills will 
be greatly missed in this communi- 
ty. 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Sweatt, of Cam- 
den, spent the week-end with Mrs. 
Sweatt's sister, Mrs. L. F. Adams. 

Miss Ethel Sweatt, of Pageland, 


spent the week-end here, with 
friends. 
A READER. 
LAUREL, MISS. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Will you please make room for 
me once more; for I think Missis- 
sippi is about to be forgotten. 

The mill will be closed down for 
a week so all can take a vacation 
and rest. 


There has been only one change 
in the lineup since I last wrote. Mr. 
C. A. Keown, is now master me- 
chanic; we are glad to have them 
in our community. Besides being 
a first class mechanic he is a very 
fine musician. He has charge of 
the West Laurel Band, just organiz- 
ed. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Long and 
daughters, Arneda and Francis are 
visiting relatives and friends in 
Greenville, 8. C., for a few days. 

Mrs. J. C. Wright and son, Jack, 
are in Atlanta, Ga. to see Mrs. 
Wrights home people. 


Mrs. C. T. Hardin is spending the 
summer in Hickory, N. C., with her 
daughter, Mrs. W, D. Gray. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Dearman and 
young daughter, Margaret, have re- 
turned to their home in Lafayette, 
Ala.. after a visit to relatives and 
friends here. 


Mr. J. F. Long and Mr. J. C. Wright 
were Meridan visitors recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Keown and sons, 
Larry, Fred and Robert, are visit- 
ing in Douglasville and other points 
in Georgia. 

Mr. H. €. Lomax and son, have re- 
turned from the Coast, and report- 
ed a very lovely time. 

The friends of Mr. J. A. Burt are 
glad to see him out after an attack 
of malaria. 

We have very little sickness in 
our village now. 

I enjoyed the story so much and 
am sure I will like this one just as 
well, 


Will write about oyr “Mother's 
Chub,” next time, if I may. 
JUST ME. 


(Sure you may; — you must, — 
Aunt Becky). 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Ruby Cotton Mill 


One of the prettiest textile com- 
munities in the State, is around 


body 


Armstrong Millt, Seminole, Osceola, 
and the Clara, Dunn, and Ruby Uot- 
ten Mills, in South Gastonia. Just 
a little farther are the two pretty 
mills Wingate Yarn Mill, and Vic- 
tory Mill. 

A lot of paint has been used re- 
cently all along this pretty paved 
street, with many signal lights at 
crossings. The homes are unusual- 
ly attractive and operatives are for- 
tunate to live in such healthly sani- 
tary surroundings. 

But I stopped only at the Ruby, 
where an old-time friend, W. H. 
Sanders, is superintendent. He 


spells his name Sanders. Says 
when he gets rich, he'll spell it 


Saunders. (Mr. Clark must have 
thought it time to add that “U,” for 
its down in the directory that way!) 

Mr. Sanders deserves to have 
success. He is a Christian first of 
all, and one who believes im living 
his religion. He has the coniidence 
and high esteem of all employees. 
We have never met finer overseers 
or operatives, than we found at the 
Ruby, though, as our good corres- 
pondent, (“The Bumble Bee") has 
been telling us se much about this 
splendid organization, we were not 
surprised to find it first class. 

I had the good fortune to visit the 
Bumble Bee hive, and found Mrs. 
Bumble Bee to he as industrious 
as her mate. Her beautiful flowers, 
well-kept home and a splendid well- 
balanced, neatly served dinuer, 
proved it. There are beautiful 
flowers and gardens all over the vil- 
lage. 

Mr. Ingle is overseer carding; C. 
A. Newman, comber man: H. W. Al- 
bright, overseer spinning; R.. W. 
Wright and L.- F. Queen, section 
men; F. W. Lowe, master mechanic: 
J G. Yynne, night overseer carding 
and spinning. 

A New Invention 


Superintendent Sanders is an in- 
venlive genius, and has a patent on 
a fly-frame tension, that is revolu- 
tighizing work in the card room;— 
makes smoother and stronger yarns 
—but we don't know how to write 
about it. He has other patents pend- 
ing. His oldest son is in charge of 
manufacturing these supplies in a 
nearby shop, and making great suc- 
cess of the work. 

I enjoyed a visit to Mrs. Sanders, 
and appreciated being sent back to 
the city, by Mr. Sanders. Every- 
is sO nice to me everywhere 
I go, that I always come back to the 
olfice with “joy bells ringing in my 
heart,” and I thank God for putting 
it into the big heart of Mr. Dave 
Clark, to give me the very work-I 
am fitted to do. 

I never want work of any kind, 
no difference what the pay might 
be, that would separate me from 
mill people, the best people on 
earth,—that is the majority of them. 
They are all good at heart. but some- 
times get led. astray for a season. 
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But bless their hearts, they 
“come back.” 


OPP, ALA. 


will 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Since your correspondent, 
Eyes” is taking her vacation, 
try and write the news. 

Mrs. Ernest Austin and children 
have returned from Abbany, Ga., 
where they have been visiting. 

Misses Fay E. and Addie Pear! 
Hendley, Cesta Clawer, and Messrs 
Alvin Anderson and Arthur Shipp, 
took a motor trip, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Robbins and 
family, attended the family reunion 
at the home of Mr. Robbins’ father, 
in Hacoda. 


Rev. Bill Bailey is conducting a 
protracted meeting in our church, 
with very, good attendance. 

We are’ sorry to learn of Mrs. C. 


“Brown 
I will 


W. Middleton’s§ accident, while 
motoring to. Albany with Mr. Mid- 
dleton and friends; the car over- 


turned, and she was not able to re- 
turn home with the others. Do hope 
she will soon be fully recovered. 


Mrs. Arthur Bean Cotton, of 
Columbus, Ga. has returned home 
after visiting her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Hendley. 

Misses Leona and Dottie McDou- 
gal, were guests last week of Misses 
Donnie Cheshire and Lillian Me- 
Daniels. 

Mr. Ed Robbins and wife of Louis- 
liana, have been visiting his broth- 
er, Mrs. G. W. Robbins. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. H. Call and family, 
spent Sunday at the Bay. 

Miss Velma Harrelson has re- 
turned from Troy, where she spent 
six weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Poole, their 
son Claude and wife, and Percy 
Webb, of Opelika, spent the week- 
end with Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Davis. 

We are sorry to lose Mr. and Mrs, 
Mack Woodham, who have moved 
to Wetumpka. 

Mrs. Fannie Horton, is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. E. EB. Davis. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy to 


the relatives and friends of Mrs. 
Peters, who passed away recently; 


she will be greatly missed. 

Aunt Becky, why ean’t you come 
to see us? We want so much to 
meet you. Our . superintendent 
sends you a special invitation, and 
promises you a good time and 
plenty to eat. 

I would tell you something to tell 
“Jeams,” but I read what you wrote 
to “Salamander,” and I have too 
much hair for such as that! 

Be sure, now, and bear this invi- 
tation in mind. 

JACK. 


(Jack, it’s a long way to Opp. Fve 
always wanted to go there—especi- 
ally since meeting Mr. and Mrs. C. 
H. Cole,—but it seems like fate is 


against me—Aunt Becky.) 
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The Way of A Woman 


Mes. Etruet Homas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


CHAPTER IV 


Patty was provoked to find herself thrilling and trem- 
bling as she read the manly scrawl. 
“Brown Eyes :— 
“Across life’s desert I journeyed far; 
No hand was lent to guide my steps aright, 
And heaven held for me no beacon star, - 
That I might be diverted by its light. 


“And thus I wandered ’till I came at last 
To where you waited wise and womanly, 
Like an oasis in the desert cast 
By God, to make a better man of me.” 
“You hold within your dear little hands my future, my 
belief in woman and God. You can write joy or sorrow 
pleasure, or pain, ecstacy, or despair across my. heart. It 
is for you to say whether there shall be light or darkness 
in my soul. In your hands I will be potter’s clay; you 
can mould me as you will. 
“Take the job, little girl, and make a man of me.” 
BILLY BRYAN.” 
“Well!” exclaimed Patty, angrily. “You can just 
wander back across your desert, and start all over again. 
I’m not your oasis! Why, I wouldn’t look at a man who 
would let me mould him to suit my tastes. I wish I 
hadn’t read this thing. My! Id like to tell him what I 
think of him. Why—I—” 


Patty paused and caught her breath; her eyes sparkled 
and her cheeks were like roses as she noticed a feather 
from a bird’s wing, at her feet—Nature’s pen. Nearby, 
berries with rich, red juice offered her ink, and rafted 
against some elder bushes, a piece of plank—a desk! 

She mashed the berries in her leaf-cup, and with the 
plank across her knees for a desk, the bird’s feather for 
a pen, she wrote on the back of Billy’s note: 


“No, sir, I don’t want:the job. I couldn’t respect a man 
who would become potter’s clay and allow me to mould 
him into a monkey or a donkey. My man must be a mah 
not for or because of me, but in answer to the divine 
part of him, which will let him be nothing less. 


“T shall never allow myself to become interested in any 
man who is not great of heart and clean of mind, or who 
holds in his eyes the shadow of shame. The man I am 
looking for,—the man I shall find,—is fine fibred, strong 
souled and strong willed, yet not not above tenderness; a 
man who will make a shield of his love to protect me from 
little as well as big hurts; a man I can lean upon and look 
up to,—yet one with whom I may work shoulder to shou)- 
der as God meant mates should. I see clearly that you 
are not that man. You are self-condemned.” 


Nobody's Business 


By Gee McGee. ” 


POKE OUT YOUR TONGUE 


A hospital is a fine place to spend time as 
well as money. My wife takes a hankering for 
a hospital every few months, and to please 
her and the doctors and the nurses, I borrow 
all the money I can get, and then I send her 
“over,” and she stays till my last cent has dis- 
appeared. 


Now last week, she commenced a-hurting in 
3 or 4 different places, and began taking a 
“dost” of soda water after each meal, and. then 
| knew it wouldn't be long, and it wasn't. I 
bought the nicest room they had. My wife 
always was folish about nice hospital rooms. 
She looks much better while ill if the room and 
window curtains and the furniture have the 
proper settings. And furthermore, I bought 
a bed that had a crank on it, and she can sit 
up or lie down or turn over or stay crooked 
ansoforth without even getting out of any one 
of the 15 positions, all of which she is very 
fond of. 


They treated her fine at the hospital. They 
let her suck some wind (called oxygen) through 
a little tube and blow it out in the form of 
bubbles and they chargéd her 15 doHars per 
such, but she sucked the aforesaid machine 3 


times. The doctors stuck a pin in her flinger 
and drew a drop of blood for examination. He 
used his spy-glass on that bunch of corpuscles 


about 2 minutes for only 12 dollars and 50 cents, 
including the war tax and luxury tax. Alcoho! 
rubs and soup and crackers always ego with 
the room and -the crackers looked mighty 
tempting, both of them: 


She got by with only 19 different tests, such 
as for high blood pressure and low blood pres- 
sure and adenoids and thyroid expansion and 
shingles and roofing nails and. gall stones and 
{ypographical errers and gastronomic inclem- 
ency and essence of cayenne pepper and fallen 
arches and in-growing toe nails and tonsilitis 
and msomnia and dizziness in the head and 
compunctive extraction and hydrophobia, all 
of which cost less than 1 hundred and 75 dol- 
iars, exclusive of gas, oil, ink, electricity, and 
gauze. 


She carried her knitting along, and that cost 
me about 4 dollars a day, but the thing she 
is knitting will possibly be worth 25 cents, in- 
cluding the 9 dollars worth of thread, but she 
strained so hard at some of the stitches she 
took on the garment in question, her specks 
went ker-fluey on her, and that means the 
price of a few windshields and a couple of 
plate glass show windows. But she gets all 
the drinking water she wants absolutely free 
of charge—and some of it has ice in it too. 
Every time I go over to see the old lady, and 
watch those pretty nurses circulate pro and con 
amongst the patients, and see how nice every- 
body is to her and the other fortunate inmates, 
I crave illness myself, and long to be laid up 
where such wonderful service is rendered for 
only a song, even if I can’t sing. 
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LAUREL HELL, 'N. 
Springfield Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time, day and night, 
with plenty of help. 

We had a box supper recently for the bene- 
fit of the baseball club. A cake was won by 
Miss Lou Austin, who was voted the most 
popular girl. That cake was delicious; the 
writer was fortunate enough to get a slice. 

We also had a street dance that night and 
you and “Uncle Jeems” should have been here; 
ii would have made you young again. Mr. Rid- 
die, our superintendent, and Mr. Deaver did 
not get to dance a step; they were trying to 
get someone to keep their pipes lit. But oh, 
Boy! You ought to have seen Mr. West and 
Mr. Freize doing the Charleston while Mr. Win- 
gard got a crowd around him and told them of 
the big time he had fishing, that day. (He 
eadught one about two inches long, and then 
some LITTLE ones!) 

We were interested in Mr. Westey Hunts ex- 
perience with that catfish that didn't act “kit- 
tenish.” We all know that its every word true, 
for Messrs Wingard and Austin of this place 
went fishing one night with a light, and so many 
fish jumped in the boat they had to put the 
light out to save themselves from being sunk! 
Anyhow-—that is what they told! 

Aunt Becky, the new story has started off 
fine, but it simply can't be better than “For 
Her Children’s Sake.” 

DOODLE BUG. 


MOORESVILLE, N. €. 


Cascade Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time and we are 
hoping. it will continue to. do so. 

Mrs. T. B. Holland has returned from the 
hospital where she underwent a serious opera- 
tion; we are glad to say she is improving. 

Our superintendent, Mr. CG. E. Hall and wife, 
and little son, Thomas, spent last week-end with 
their daughter, Mrs. C..M. Ussery at Burlington, 
N. 

We are very sorry to say that little Eloise 
Hill was run over by a car; though not serious- 
ly injured, she is in the Lawrence hospital. 

The Jones Memorial Church of Cascade, had 
an ice cream supper, Saturday night, and a 
nice amount of money was cleared. 

JACKIE. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. 


Avondalé Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

On aceount of the serious illness of “Polly,” 
we haven't sent any news. 

Spinning .is running good now. You: should 
see Mr. W. J. Carrol and Mr. D. E. Phillips 
smile. 

Mr. William Phillips was called te Jasper 
last week, on account of the illness of his 
father, Mr. George Phillips. 

Mrs. M. J. Bates was instantly killed Satur- 
day morning by the C. of G. passenger train. 
Funeral services will be held at 3 o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon. We extend our sympathy to 
the bereaved family. 

Mr. W. R. Parker, superintendent of Bibb 
Manufacturing Company No. 2, Mill, Macon, Ga., 
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Patty paused to read the note, waiting for the red berry 
juice to dry. She picked up the little stone and smiled: 

“Wonder what mother would say? Shall I worry her 
about it or not? What’s the use? This is the end—he'll 
never, never see my answer. I'll make a grave here in 
the sand and bury the whole thing and forget it.” 

Patty commencedto scoop out a grave, and unearthed 
a nice empty pint flask, with good cork stopper. This 
gave her an idea and she laughed merrily, as she added 
to the note: , 


“But Mr. Want-to-be-a-man, if this ever reaches your 
hands, you may bring it back to me.” 


‘ Without signing it she rolled it up, pushed it down in 
the bottle, corked it up tightly, and cast it into the water. 

“Sail on, thou ship of fate! Sail on!” she challenged. 
“If you carry your cargo to the right port, perhaps I'll 
believe in you!” She watched the bottle a few yards, then 
dived into the rippling, sparkling waters and enjoyed a 
delightful swim. 

All unknown to her, Billy Bryan, who had been fishing, 
(as an excuse to reconnoiter) was all this time a few 
yards below her, his heart in his thrvat watching her 
every move, hearing every word she had spoken, afraid 
to make his presence known, afraid to move lest he 
frighten, or worse, offend her. 


But when she plunged into the water, he noiselessly 
slipped from his hiding place, and with utmost caution 
ducked under swinging limbs, and raced down the river, 
his eyes dancing with the light of triumph. He would 
capture that bottle,—he would know the contents or die. 

Patty was back home by six o’clock; buoyant with 
youthful spirits, and pleased to find her mother ‘wearing 
a white dress, her beautiful hair becomingly arranged, 
and a June rose nestling in the silken tresses. Patty put 
on white, too, and took delight in making herself and 
mother as nearly alike as possible, and laughed in glee 
over the result, which amazed Mrs. Anderson. 


After supper, when they had gone out to the swing 
in the little front porch, Patty’s arm went around her 
mother’s and holding her close, she said: 


“Mother darling, I thought I wouldn’t tell you, but I'll 
never sleep if Idon’t. Romance knocked at my door today 
—or rather—crept into my traveling bag, and into my 
bedroom slipper.” 


“What? Why Patty, what do you mean?” 


“Just what I say. Handsome young man—tall with 
gray eyes; broad-shouldered, clean-shaven; evidently 
wealthy ; courteous, and polite. Wanted encouragement 
to flirt, but didn’t get it. Helped me with my bag and 
slipped a note into it.” 

“Why my daughter!” a 

“Yes, mother, I found it and had it in my slipper all 
the time we were resting. It nearly burned a hole in my 
foot; and did scorch my conscience. I carried it in my 
shoe to the creek. Thought I’d destroy it unread. But 
I tossed a stone to decide, and fate said read. I’m a true 
daughter of Eve, I suppose.” 

“Of course! And what did he write Patty?” There 
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was girlish interest more than motherly concern in the 
voice, and Patty breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“Oh, a lot of silly stuff. He compared me to an oasis in 
‘he desert of life, sent by God to make a better man of 
iim;-wanted to be ‘potter’s clay for me to mould as I'd 
-heose! I wrote on back of the-note, declining the job,— 
jut the note in a well-corked bottle, sent it afloat down 
he river.”’ 

“Why Patty! Be more explicit. Tell me every little 
detail. It’s good as a novel! And what if he should 
Gnd it? Did he sign his name? Did you sign yours? 
Somebody will] find that bottle sure.” 

Patty very softly then, told her mother everything, 
and showed her the little stone and “‘pen” which she was 
keeping as souvenirs and Mrs. Anderson smiled when 
she laid them away in a jewel case, as something to be 
tenderly cherished, with the date, June, 1916. 

Patty had now unburdened her conscience and sighed 
with relief. It was all over, and she was glad. 


“Mother, now we'll plan our furture. This place must 
be sold, or rented out. Two acres of land can’t make us a 
living, and you shall not sew any longer. I’m expecting 
a nice position about the first of July, as assistant boek- 
keeper in a cotton mill office, and it may be that you'd 
like.to scout around in the village, look after new fami- 
lies and the sick,—I mean after you get good and strong.” 

“T’d rather not sell the home, Patty,—it’s where your 
father left me;—lI hate to leave it at all, but I shall do 
what ever you think best. I’ve always looked forward 
to this hour when I could plate everything in your hands 
and feel relieved from work.and worry. We can sell or 
rent the home, at any mement. I’ve had lots of chances. 
Where is the situation you hope to get?” 

“It’s in our own native State — not very far from 
here; and I just know you'll like the place. Am almost 
sure I'll get the job, too. The manager visited his niece 
in schoo] recently, and I had the pleasure of meeting him. 
He was telling Nita, his niece, that he was losing his 
assistant bookkeeper, and was sorry she was not finished 
and ready for the job. Nita recommended me; he made 
some inquiries of the teachers; they must have compli- 
mented me pretty highly,—and so if the office girl does 
marry,—and of course she will,—the place is mine if I'll 
accept it. I haven’t had time to think of it seriously, till 
the last day or two;—but somehow, the more I think 
about it, the more I’m inclined to accept.” 

“Uncle Ned and-Aunt Dora will be terribly grieved; 
they are good neighbors, if they are black; better than 
some white people have been. They are always doing 
something for me.” 

“And they’ve known me all my life,” said Patty softly. 
‘We'll do something nice for them before we leave.” 

The whir of an automobile was heard down the road 
and then the glare of the head light came flashing before 
the dashing machine: 

“What reckless driving—oh!’’ and both ladies sprang 
up as a erash came, and a man’s voice cried out in terror 
and dismay, ending in stifling, muffled groans: 

“God be merciful!—Is this death ?—Help—O—h—nh!”’ 
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“was visting us a few days ago. 


Our mills are all running full time, day and 

night with plenty of good help. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jin King of Bon Air, were 
visiting friends here Sunday. 
TWO OLD MAIDS. 


(We are glad to have your letter, and hope 
that you will write often —Aunt Becky.) 
BURLINGTON, N. C. 


North Carolina Silk Mills, Inc. 


lyYear Aunt Becky: 

| wonder if you have space in the Home Sec- 
lion, fora few lines from our mill? We run 
day and night,—full time. 

We weré sorry to lose our overseer of weav- 
ing, Mr. Fisher, who has taken a position In 
tayetteville. 

Mr. Jim ‘Cepeland, is our spuerintendent. 

Our village was shocked July 5th, over the 
death of lrene Daye, 17 years old. She was 
loved by all who knew her. 

Mrs. J. W. Roberson and Cornelia Daye, 
motored to Gibsonville, Tuesday. 

a visit to Mrs. Samuel's uncle, whom she had 
not seen in several years, 

Mrs. Pearl Connor and son, are spending a 
week with friends and relatives in Roseway. 

Misses Loretta and Tressite Crawley were 
called home from High Point, on account of 
their mother’s illness. 

Rey. Holden, of Greenshoro, is conducting a 
lent meeting here. 

Messrs Russell Dixon and Clarence Jones, are 
spending the week-end with their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Dixon, of Danville, Va., and Mr. 
end Mrs, R. L. Jones, of Schoolfield, Va. 

Aunt Becky, I truly. do like your stories in 
the Home Section, and can hardly wait for our 


paper to come. 


EMMA. 


(Emma, you don't know how pleased I am to 
have such a nice letter from Burlington. I don't 
see why we don't get more news from there, 
Please let me have your full name and ad- 
cress, so that I may write to you—Aunt Becky.) 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
Rowan Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our weeks vaeation is over and we are all 
back home, and enjoying being back at work. 

Mr. E. L. Bradshaw and family,.accompanied 
by Miss Marie Trouwlman, Miss Francis Owens, 
and Mr. Craven Evans, made a visit to Wilming- 
ton and to the beach; we are informed that 
they had a nice time bathing and enjoying other 
amusements. 

The Rowan ball club has been playing some 
interesting games. The recent doubleheader 
played at Rimertown, was a tie. 

Miss Francis Owens, whe went to the hospi- 
tal a few days ago for an appendicitis treat- 
ment, has returned home; we are pleased to 
see her improving. 

Miss W. D. Hinson seems to be improving 
and expects to be up and about in a few days. 

Mrs. Fred Kimmer and Mrs. Rogers are sick 
at this time; however they seem to be improv- 
Ing. 

Things are moving along nicely with us—at 


Rowan. 
STANLEY CLAY. 
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CALHOUN FALLS, 5. C. 


Calhoun Mills—Community News 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

Our mill is running full time, after a vaca- 
tion, for a week. Our superintendent, Mr. W. 
T. Story, gave the Jolly Club girls a watermelon 
slicing Friday evening at the river. Miss Lois 
Hugens, our community worker, Mr. and Mrs. 
J §S. Chastain, and Mrs. W. T. Story were the 
chaperons. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Chastain and family were 
called to Anderson on account of the death of 
his sister, Mrs. Taylor. 

The many ffiends of Miss Maeoza Wells, are 
sorry to hear of her illness. We hope for her 
a speedy recovery. 

Mrs. Ruth Davis, and son, William, from 
Gaffney, 8S. C., are visiting her sister, Mrs. L. 
Jones. 

The Woman's Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Chureh had their regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Mrs. L. P. Jones, with a large at- 
tendance. There was an interesting program. 
Our superintendent, Mr. W. T. Storey, spent 
several days in Asheville, N. C., recently. 

Mr. L. P. Jones and family spent the week- 
end at the river; then camped at Millwood. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wiley Hancock, were with them, also 
Mr. Miles Jones and family of Greenville, 8. C. 
They had a grand time with plenty of fish to 
cook. 

We had a good ball game here yesterday, 
Calhoun Falls played Abbeville, the scores 
being 9 to 2 in favor of Calhoun Falls. We 
sure are hoping to win some moré grames as 
our boys are doibe fine. 

Aunt Becky, we sure enjoyed the story just 
ended in the Bulletin; hope this one will be as 
good. 

DOLLY ANN. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Patterson Mul News 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

I have been reading the Homie Section for 
quite a whole and enjoy it very much. Since 
no one has written anything about our mill, 
I'll try to tell a few things. 

We have splendid executives,—superintend- 
and overseers to work with. 

Our village has improved greatly in the past 
few years and here's hoping it will continue to 
do so. We have running water in practically 
all of the houses. This is indeed an asset thai 
any village may well be proud of. 

We have a canhery free to the workers, ex- 
cept for the price of cans; Mrs. Lula DeLane 
is the supervisior of this work, and ts an ex- 
cellent instructor: she has been here for the 
past few years. 

We have two well-equipped tennis courts 
and a baseball diamond that offers us recrea- 
tion. Our baseball team is quite the stuff— 
especially the second team. The first team has 
been consolidated, therefore, leaving the sec- 
ond team as the main one, and it has a record 
that will make any one proud. Here's one of 
their boosters. 

Aunt Becky, this letter is from a girl you 
have been knowing for a long time. Can you 
guess who? Mother and father send their 
best regards to you. I thoroughly enjoyed read- 
ing “For Her Children’s Sake.” 

PATTERSON MILL BOOSTER. 

(Dear girl, please write often—Aunt Becky.) 


August 1, 1929 


“Somebody’s killed!” whispered Mrs. Anderson, elutch- 
ing Patty’s arm. 

“Or badly hurt. We must offer aid,” returned Patty, 
and they ran out to the road, looking in the pale moon- 
light like ministering angels. 

The car had turned turtle in a ditch by the road, and 
a man lay groaning beneath it, while another tugged and ‘ 
pulled at him, talking wildly. 

“There, there old man! Are you hurt much?” as he 
pulled him clear of the machine. 


“Oh no!—Just a leg or two—and an arm broken,— 
maybe—a—few ribs. Go on doctor, don’t worry about 
me,—your patient might—die,” faintly and in little jerks. 
Then the man lay crumpled up and perfectly still on a 
bed of soft green grass. 


By this time Uncle Ned and one of his boys were on the 
spot. 

“Bring the poor man right in the house, Doctor James, 
said Mrs. Anderson promptly, “I’m so glad you are here!” 

“Oh he’s dead!” gasped Patty, tremulously dropping 
down on her knees by the side of the man and. putting a 
timid hand on his head. One arm was thrown across his 
face. 

“Oh Miss Patty, I hope not,—but we must get him in 
and attend to him at once. You niggefs help here. Easy 
now!” As a hollow groan escaped the sufferer. “Miss 
Patty, get my medicine case there in the road.” 

Mrs. Anderson ran ahead to arrange the bed, and Patty 
followed with the doctor’s case of medicine, a vague unde- 
fined terror in her heart. Something—a presentiment,— 
held her in a grip of fear. : 

“Bring me plenty of towels and water, and then you 
ladies please_retire,” commanded the doctor, after a quick 
examination. 

“Who is he, doctor? asked Mrs. Anderson. 

‘“He’s a stranger to me—was-just giving him a lift— 
don’t know him. Anyhow, he’s here, and—I’ll see that 
you are well paid for your care of him—that is—if he 
doesn’t die. A broken leg and arm, two cracked ribs. and 
fractured skull, is hard lines for a fellow!” 

“Oh doctor,—if you can saye him we'll gladly nurse 
him!” declared Mrs.. Anderson, bravely, as she joined 
Patty in the hall. Patty, pale and wide-eyed, nodded her 
head mutely, and followed her mother out in the cool 
night air, leaving the doctor and Uncle Ned to attend to 
the patient, who ever and anon groaned feebly. 


CHAPTER V 


The doctor closed the door, then turned to his patient, 
who strangely alert, looked meaningly and in some per- 
turbation toward Uncle Ned. Doctor James nodded his 
head comprehensively, then turned to the old darky brisk- 
ly: 

“Uncle Ned, you owe me a big bill and I’m going to give 
give you a chance to get square without paying a red 
cent, if you'll listen to me, and do as I say.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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